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The Old Meeting-House | 
By Clinton Scollard 


IGH ’mid the hills it stands, 
Overlooking the lands 

That seem, without sign of cease, 
To drowse in a dream of peace. 
Rent are its walls with rime 
And the austere touch of Time, 
Yet ever about it clings 
A savor of sacred things, 
As though there lingered there 
The living presence of prayer, 
The faint sweet wraith of song 
Stealing its aisles along. 


Its panes are grimed with dust, 
And its hinges caked with rast ; 
Only the spiders use 

Its straight-backed, stately pews; 
Never a voice is heard 

Reading the holy Word, 

Unless it be the wind 

Slipping in through the blind, 
Expounding its “ next ” and“ next ” 
From a fond familiar text 

To the unseen listeners,—they 
The ghosts of a vanished day. 


Silent, somber, drear, 
Crumbling year by year,— 
Belfry, rafter, floor, 

Lapsing evermore,— 

A something fine.remains 
Despite the hurtle of rains. 

It stands, exemplar still 

Of the Eternal Will ; 

And, though it fall at last, 

Out of its golden past 

A guerdon of good shall spread 
E’en though its name be dead! 


. Curntron, N. Y. 


Making a Practise of Love 


Because we love our dear ones is not a good 
reason for wounding them freely. Yet we actually 
seem to make it so in much of our daily life. Some 
one has said keenly, ‘‘ Any one can be courteous to a 
stranger."’ Itis easy to be careful for the feelings of 
those about whom we care little. Should we not do 
as much for those who are dearest to us? There is 
no. greater cruelty than to count upon our love's 
‘*tiding over’’ the effect of impatience, discourtesy, 
harsh criticism, and all the unloving, stinging darts 
that most of us reserve for home use. There is no 
better way of loving and proving our love than by 
using at home all the courtesies, attentions, cheeri-— 
ness, sunshine, and ‘‘ better side’’ of our natures 
that most of us reserve for company use. For love 
that takes these things for granted is either counterfeit 
or perilously near death, 


x 


The Mission of Interruptions 

Interruptions usually bring with them special, 
definite blessings. But interruptions often fail of de- 
livering those blessings, because the intended recipi- 
ent won't receive them. Into a certain man’s 
particularly crowded morning, when every moment 
was precious,—and the more so because one whose 
co-operation had been sought was unable to give it, — 
came the announcement of a caller from out of town. 
That seemed a little too much to bear; very grudg- 
ingly. the interruption was faced and accepted. It 


lasted only ten minutes, and the caller furnished:an . 


immediate substitute for the one whose lack. of co- 
operation had been increasing the pressure of that 
busy day. Without the ‘interruption,’’ an hour 


b 4 


The Beau 


4 WAS a rainy, gloomy twilight and the little girl 
had been housed throughout the long, dreary day. 
It was bedtime, and she knelt.at her mother’s 
knee to pray in her own way. She talked with God 
very plainly and simply, telling him of her heart's 
desires for her friends and herself, and then she 
thanked him, thanked him as only the child or the 
childlike can, for his goodness to her in so many 
ways ; and with much earnestness she said, ‘‘1 thank 
thee for this beautiful, beautiful day \"’ 
The mether was tempted to tell her very gently that 
such a prayer would be better perhaps at the end of a 


. veally beautiful day ; but she did not do so. For she 


knew that, somewhere in the child’s thought of the 
day, there was beauty enough and joy enough for 
thankfulness ; and why not? Why should the rain 
and the heavy skies and the gloomy streets leave no 
beauty in the hours that we call day? The child had 
the rights of it. 

No one of us ought to be less sensitive to the beauty 
in dark days than the child was. It is not alone the 
rain dashing against the window-panes and the dark- 
ening of the sun that gives us the blues so shamefully 
that we see nothing in its right ‘coior, but the inward 
shadows of life hinder us abominably, and the storms 
of soul that break upon us pitilessly dash every trace 
of sunbeams out of the atmosphere. And we bury our- 
selves in gloom, in which there is a sort of grim pleas- 
ure, if the gloom is deep enough, and there is nothing 
whatever about the day that can be called beautiful. 

There are disappointed men and women whose 
gloom.increases with the years, and who let them- 
selves be robbed of all the lightness and joy and 
beauty’ that once was theirs, simply because some of 
the cherished friends or belongings or hopes are no 
more. They see no beauty in the day, because their 


might have been spent in accomplishing the same re- 
sult. It is not always as easy as it was in this case 
to recognize the help of interruptions ; but the bless- 
ing is usually there, and often-in richer measure than 
this. How good God is not to let us suffer from our 
own unaided plans ! 


Placing the Blame 


No one lets sin into our lives but ourselves. Our 
sin is never any one’s fault but our own. Sometimes 
it is hard to recognize this, and sometimes it is easy ; 
but recognize it we must if we would ever hope to 
overcome sin. Every sin is a defeat, and defeat is 
possible in this warfare only through the aid of those 
within the garrison. There is not much credit to 
ourselves, in this thought, for past defeat ; there is a 
world of encouragement here for future victory, if we 
will put the keeping of the garrison into the hands of 
One whom sin has never conquered. But the first 
step toward such victory is to acknowledge the whole 
blame of every failure. 
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Doing Right Beforehand 


Doing right is clear duty at any and all times. 
Many a man stands boldly on the platform of ‘‘do 
right, though the heavens fall.’’ But many of us whe 
somewhat vaguely want to do right have not the fore- 
sight or the courage to do right until after the heavens 


fall,— until a great catastrophe drives us to right- 


doing. « If we had a little more faith-filled courage in 
doing simply and steadily the right, day by day, we 
might find that our heavens would not go to smash 
at. all, 


% 


tiful Day 


eyes have gazed so long at the sadness and shadows 
of it that they hardly. know what beauty there is in 
the passing hours. 

There are broken-hearted: men and women who 
have allowed their sorrow to eclipse the sun, and, even 
on pleasant days when the world without is full of 
fine, heartening color in earth and in sky, none of it 
can by any means get beyond the veil of sorrow, which 
was never meant to shut out all sunshine to the end 
of days. 

It is so easy to blur the day with an unpleasant 
memory by picking out for our subjects of conversa- 
tion the trouble-stories, and untoward and harassing 
events of the day, and thus fixing in words ‘thoughts 
that might better have been allowed to go in silence. 
To this unhappy exercise of the dangerous privilege 
of conversing with one another on dark things, we 
owe many an unnecessary pang, many a fit of un- 
worthy depression. For the more we dwell upon the 
things that have gone wrong in our day, the less of 
its beauty shall we be capable of seeing. 

And every day is full of beautiful things. Why 
should we not remember the young man who turned 
aside from his hurried walk to help an old lady across 
the street, quite as vividly as' the young man. who hid 
behind his newspaper in the street-car and wouldn't 
see that women were standing? Why should we not 
converse about the colors of the sunset streaming over 
the tree tops as we came home this winter's night, 
even more at length than on the new misdeeds of the 
political ring of our neighborhood? Why should we 
take the edge away from the telling of generous deeds 
we have heard of or experienced, by cynically blunt- . 
ing them with a derogatory word to show that we are 
not so easily fooled after all. Why, when the whole 
heavens are full of light and amplitude of glory sheuld 
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we bury our heads in the damp of the clouds, and talk 
as if they filled the universe from verge to verge? 


** We gathered in that dull, close room, 
With ignominious thoughts and small, 
And something held us there in thrall 
Like to the bondage of a tomb ; 

And we forgot the wide, 
The pleasant land outside. 


** We uttered words of biting scorn 
For mortals whom we chose to hate, 
For things and deeds and human fate, 
And nursed the wrongs that we had borne, 
We failed to see the sky 
Against the windows lie. 


** And all the while that we were there, 
Beholden to our narrow place, 
The sun rode on in open space 
And songs of gladness filled the air,— 
And God, with his good-will, 
Around us waited still.’’- 


Every man who lets himself bring into’ his home at 
evening the cynicism and the tangles of the day as a 
subject of conversation on which so much emphasis 
is placed that his family will have no other impression 
of his day, has a New-Year's reform to put swiftly 
into effect in his own life and thought. The man or 
woman who has allowed a sorrow to shut out all the 
beauty of life, the colors in the sky, the lovely vistas 
of earth-gardens, the faces of children, the faithful- 
ness of friends, the sacrifice of uncomplaining toil—if 
a sensitiveness to these is lost, then sorrow has not 
yet been allowed to do its rightful, purifying, self- 
subduing work. 

When the little company of Jesus’ disciples had 
gathered with him in the upper room, he, ‘‘ knowing 
that his hour was come that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father, having loved his own that 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end.’’ 
And there was no place then, in the light of that love, 
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notwithstanding the shadows of the hour, for em- 
phasis upon dark things. He loved his own even 
unto the end, loved them into hopefulness in the face. 
of Gethsemane’s ordeal and Calvary’s culminating 
agony of body and spirit. He bade his betrayer do 
quickly what that pitiable Judas purposed, and the 
moment the faithless man had gone out, the Master 
as quickly turns to the joy of the hour, and its abid- 
ing realities, with his relieving words, ‘‘ Now is the 
Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in him."’ 
His disciples are then ‘little children’’ to him, to be 
told as tenderly and as quietly as may be of his will 
for them. He gives them the new test-commandment 
of love to one another ; he pleads with them for the 
untroubled heart ; he speaks of the many mansions 
beyond ; he gives his word to the believers that they 
Shall do greater work than he, He promises the Com- 
forter, for his little children shall not be as orphans ; 
he promises a peace unworldly, secure. 

How fine and clear the atmosphere of the hours 
closest to the crisis! ‘‘ Ye therefore now have sor- 
row,’’ he says; ‘‘ but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away 
from you. . . . These things have I spoken unto you, 
that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye 
have tribulation : but-be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.’ And when he prays for his chosen 
friends on the very stroke of the dread hour that had 
now come, he utters in that prayer a thought that is 
uppermost with him,—‘‘ These things I speak in the 
world, that they may have my joy made full in them- 
selves.’ And when Jesus had spoken these words, 
and other words like unto these, he went forth with 
his little company of friends over the brook Kidron, 
where was a garden. 

If that garden had shadowed our day, a day broken 
already with the black disloyalty of a chosen friend, 
would we have had the will to see for ourselves, and 
to give our loved ones, the joy and peace that not even 
such a day as that could take away from Him? 
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A Teacher’s Two Problems 

Sometimes the gravest ‘‘ problem’’ a Sunday- 
school teacher sees is how to find time to prepare to 
teach next Sunday's lesson. To such a teacher, the 
real problems of the work are unknown and unthought 
of. But here is a New Jersey teacher of a very differ- 
ent sort, who sees into the heart of her work, and who 
tells of two problems facing her that have to do with 
the whole character-building mission of the Sunday- 
school. She writes : 

Can you help me on two Sunday-school puzzles? As an 
earnest teacher of young people, trying to bring them into the 
church, i meet,—as do most others, I suppose,—first, the ex- 
cuse, ‘' I'm not good enough."’ It is given in good faith, and, 
in time, we won get beyond this, and the pupil comes into 
the fold on confession of faith, Now comes the difficulty. For, 
in finally apprehending that the church is xo? an association of 
ready-made saints, they seem to lose that sense of the sanctity 
required of the confessor. In other words, their standard 
seems to lower, so that they themselves do no better than 
others whom they had formerly criticised severely. {t seems 
to me that there must be a weak point in my method. Can 
you put your finger on it? 

lhe other trouble is this : Though I am counted a successful 
teacher, in that members of my class do, one by one, come into 
the church, I cannot impress on them my own sense of the evils 
of dancing, the theater, and card-playing. They do not give 
up these things, and I dare not lay them on their consciences 
(though. they know where I stand), because they cannot see 
the harm in them; and the pastor, the beloved elder, and 
nearly all members of the church, take the view that these 
things will not hurt the young people. The pastor does ban 
cards,—but cards only. Our general church authorities are 
supposed to be against these practises, though | believe there 
is no specific law. The young people are loyal to their pastor 
and to me, and usually faithful to the services and work of the 
church. What is a teacher's duty in a case like this ? 

There is no short cut to the victory of a life of high 
standards. It is achieved only by slow, painful, life- 
long struggle against the temptation that the Devil 
uses so successfully, —persuading us that, just decause 
Christ has saved us, we may depend upon that salva- 
tion and live as though we had not accepted him. 
This is the same difficulty that Paul found in his work 
with his new converts. He met it in this way: 
‘¢ What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound? God forbid. We who died 
to sin, how shall we any longer live therein? ... 
shall we sin, because we are not under law, but under 
grace? God forbid. Know ye not, that to whom ye 
present yourselves as servants unto obedience, 47s 
servants ye are whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness?’' This 


challenge of Paul's may help those confessed followers 
of Christ to realize their heavy responsibility for living 
up to Christ's standards. And this thought too,— 
that there is no greater drag in the kingdom to-day 
than the likeness of the church to the world. That 
likeness is blocking the work of the Kingdoin, and is 
helping to keep souls out of the Kingdom. An illus- 
tration of this was recently published in the Times’ 
Lesson Helps: ‘‘ An atheist being asked by a profes- 
sor of Christianity ‘how he could quiet his conscience 
in so desperate a state,’ replied: ‘As much am I 
astonished as yourself that, believing the Christian 
religion to be true, you can quiet your conscience in 
living so much like the world. Did I believe what 
you profess, I should think no care, no diligence, no 
zeal, enough.’ Alas, that there should still by Chris- 
tians be so much cause given for the astonishment of 
atheists!'’ It is the supreme end of the Sunday- 
school to build up character to ever higher levels. 
Soul-winning is but a first step in Sunday-school work. 
Soul-building is the permanent and complete work of 
the Sunday-school. The New Jersey teacher is nearer 
to a solution of her difficulty than most teachers be- 
cause she recognizes it. But there is no single or 
simple recipe for its solution, If there were, and if 
one could ‘* put his finger’’ on the trouble so as to be 
sure of remedying it, the millennium would be here. 

Young people may be helped in their attitude 
toward horder-line practises by a clear, reasonable 


discussion of the principles involved. But to furnish’ 


such help, the téacher’s own mind must be crystal- 
clear as to why such practises are unworthy and harm- 
ful. General statement or exhortation will not serve. 
The poisonous tendency in cards to emphasize chance 
rather than skill as a factor in life ; the almost sure 
demoralization of character that follows the life-long 
striving to seem some one else, rather than be oneself, 
found in acting at its best ; the toleration given in 
dancing to a relation of the sexes that is not tolerated 
under any other circumstances in society except within 
the relationships of the family,—these are some of 
the principles which consecrated young people who 
really want to know and to do God's will can be 
helped to see. One of the first principles for them to 
face in their duty-doing is that God is a safer guide 
than even one’s pastor, and that the best plan is to 
keep as far away from the border-line of danger as 
we can, rather than go as close to it as we can. For 
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a sane discussion of the right and wrong of such prac- 
tises as are here inquired about, the late H. Clay 
Trumbull’s little book on ‘‘ Border Lines in the Field 
of Doubtful Practises’’ ($1) states the principles 
in a cool, clear-headed way, free from extreme or 
emotional appeals. 
any Sunday-school class to take up the study. of the 
chapters of that book as a series of supplemental 


lessons. 
Pat 
Christ Better Than Christians 


More than once the meaning of the term Chris- 
tian has been discussed in these columns, in con- 
nection with questions as to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of its use under certain circumstances, and especially 
in view of a very common misunderstanding as to its 
meaning. A Canadian reader invites discussion of 
the matter again in the following letter, referring to 
editorial comment on a letter that appeared here some 
time ago : 


Your comment, ‘‘ But what a mistaken question for a min- 
ister or an evangelist ever to ask publicly : ‘How many pres- 
ent know that they are Christians, and have no doubt about 
it?''’ came as a surprise, and with more or less perplexity to 
the writer, as it is a very familiar way of asking those who are 
on the Lord's side to say so. Do you object to Christians 
being challenged to a public confession in that way, lest it 
seem boastful or be confusing to some humble ones? Ifa 
minister or an evangelist wished to know how many saved ones 
were in the congregation, would you approve of asking the 
‘saved sinners*’ to rise? If all arose as ‘‘sinners,’’ where 
would the distinction be between ‘‘saved'’ and ‘‘ unsaved 
sinners’’? The question appeals to me as bringing Christ's 
followers to a full realization of their privilege as regards their 
spiritual standing. Acts 11 : 26 says: ‘‘The apostles were 
called Christians first at Antioch."’ Are not “loyal, trust- 
ing, self-distrustful children of God and disciples of Jesus 
Christ"’ justified in calling themselves ‘‘ Christians'' ? And 
if so, is it too much to ask them to confess this to those who 
are not Christians, for their encouragement? The apostle 
says, ‘‘I know whom I have believed"’ ; and Romans 14: 17, 
‘* The kingdom of heaven is... righteousness and peace and 


joy in the Holy Ghost"’; and Acts 16: 31, ‘‘ Believe on the 
Jesus said, ‘I 


ord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved."’ 
know my sheep, and am known of mine"’ ; also, ‘‘ My peace 
I give unto you."’ Where is.there room for doubt or gloomi- 
ness, if we have left all and followed him? Having found 
and trusted this Saviour, should we not know it? ‘‘I am 
come that they may have life,’ and Life giveth Light. 


It is better to fix our faith on what Christ is than on 
what we are, The term Christian is an honorable 
term ; none more so can be given to any soul. For 
that very reason, is it not better to let others use it of 
us, than to apply it to ourselves? Notice that it was 
at Antioch that ‘the disciples were called Chris- 
tians,’’ not that they called themselves Christians. 
The moment one is asked to answer the question 
flatly, ‘* Are you sure you are a Christian?’’ there is 
an inevitable and perfectly proper shrinking from 
asserting the claim, because it seems to involve a 
conscious superiority within ourselves. That is the 
reason why so many troubled souls have not dared 
to rise in public when a speaker has confronted his 
audience with that unwise though well-meant ques- 
tion. The question places the emphasis’ on the 
wrong person. It centers the attention on what / am; 
and | know that in what I am, there lies hopeless- 
ness. But there need be no hesitation in springing 
to one’s feet when the question is asked: ‘‘ How 
many present know that they are sinners whose only 
hope is found in Jesus Christ their Saviour?’’ Then 
it is Christ of- whom all can think ; and such a ques- 
tion challenges and encourages the only hope and the 
only claim in which there is any brightness : Jesus 
Christ's love for us. The Bible confirms this. Every 
one of the striking Scripture passages cited by this 
correspondent puts the emphasis where it belongs. 
The apostle says, not ‘‘I know what /am,’’ but ‘I 
know whom I have believed,’’ and that one whom he 
has believed is not himself, the sound Christian. 
When he comes to talk about himself it is as one of 
a great multitude of ‘‘ sinners, of whom I am chief.’’ 
So with the other citations. ‘Joy in the Holy Ghost,”’ 
not tn myself the Christian. ‘‘ Believe that shox art 
a Christian, ’and thou shalt be saved !’’ Thanks be 
to God, there is no such discouraging promise of sal- 
vation as ¢hat. Jesus knows his sheep, and they 
know him. But they know him, not for what they 
are doing for him, but for what he is doing for them. 
And one of H. Clay Trumbull’ s favorite illustrations of 
truth was from the fact that, as an Oriental shepherd 
knows his sheep by their blemishes, rather than by their 
perfection, so our Saviour knows us by our special 
faults which stand for special needs,—needs that he 
alone can meet. There zs no room for. doubt or 
gloom, so long as one fixes his hope on Christ the 
Light and Life of the world. But the moment we 
turn from what he is to what we are, that moment we 
are facing away from the Light. 


It would be worth the while of | 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45) 





.his sympathy, and his hopes 


“ever expect to see. 


ARMICHAEL, who was a 
little shaken to see the 
- change, began to express 


for a good issue, but Sturrock 
at once interrupted him. 

‘¢ Thanks very much, I knew 
you would be rather hit when 
you saw me down, and I don’t 
mind confessing that I had 
hoped we should have been 
good friends for many years ; 
you and I may not think quite 
alike on everything, which after 
all one couldn’ t expect, but you 
are the kind of parson I like and 
have been looking for. But if it's all the same to 
you we won't speak about my illness ; medical de- 
tails are rather bad form. As regards death, that of 
course is one of the incidents in a man’s life, a very 
big one, no doubt, but sooner or later inevitable ; if 
it Comes to me to-morrow it will be sooner rather than 
later, that is all the difference. If a soldier falls, and 
some of our people have been killed in battle quite 
young, nobody makes a moan about it. When my 
uncle was mortally wounded on the slope of Alma, he 
said to his men, ‘ On you go, lads, I’m all right’; an 
hour after that they found him dead on the field. 
Why should civilians take themselves so seriously, 
and make such a drama of dying? I call it sheer 
want of pluck, and a lot of self-conceit."’ As Car- 
michdel was not moved to make any remark, Stur- 
rock continued : 

«« My slight affairs are all arranged, and I'm not 
going to trouble you about business, for that is out of 
your beat, but if it won’t bother you, especially as I 
don't feel equal to writing, I would be awfully obliged 
if you would give a message to the one person I love 
dearly, and whom I may say, without. cant, I love 
with all.my heart. No,’’ he said with-a smile; ‘it’s 
not what you imagine ; I’ve been too busy a man for 
that.. I never told you about her, but you know my 
mother is living, and, while every man thinks his to 
be the best, or ought to, I tell you mine, as women 
say, is the very bestest; she is the truest, bravest, 
faithfulest, tenderest woman I ever came across, or 
My worthy landlady wanted to 
send. for her yesterday, but I would not allow her, for, 
I am determined she shall not come until the issue is 
settled: If I.am going to die, I do not want her to 
see the end ; it would be better for her to remember 
me as I was in life ; of course, if it be the other way, 
then she will simply love to come up and nurse me ; 
she will be great at making beef tea, and putting eau 
de Cologne on my forehead, and generally treating 
me, dear kind soul; as if- I were a small boy again. 


. But, you understand, she’s to hear nothing ‘till to- 


morrow. 

‘If I amy’ not here,’’ said Sturrock, after a pause, 
‘*it would be a great kindness to go down to our little 
village and tell her what has happened. It's a horrid 


thing to ask of you, ‘but I would rather you did it than 


any other man ; you will tell her why she was not 
sent for, and that it was not because I loved her less, 
but,’’ and this was the only time his voice weakened, 
‘«but because I loved her more. My life has been 
rather one of pushing and striving, and I dare say it 
has been selfish, but I have tried to do the best for 
her. That really is all I have to say, and | thank 
you in advance.”’ 

‘*You may depend upon me, Sturrock,’’ said Car- 
michael, deeply moved, for he was thinking of. his 
own mother’s death ; ‘‘I pray God I may not need 
to make that journey, but if I have—well, I'm a 
widow's son.’’ And then, after a short silence, dur- 
ing which Carmichael walked to the window and 
back, he sat down by.the bedside, and at last spoke. 

‘*You said a minute ago that you rather liked me, 
and I have been—drawn to you ; we are friends, and, 
although it’s rather hard to speak about some things, 
and I’m not here as a minister, I can’t bid you good- 
bye in silence. You say that you have settled -your 
business affairs, have you settled your spiritual 
affairs? You know what I mean ; I wish I had*better 
words, but if you are to make the great journey, have 


--you hope? ..Forgive me if-.I-intrude upon your. soul, 


but it is because I am your :friend.'' 


‘«] perfectly ‘understand;'’. said-.the sick man, 


(Concluded from last week's issue) 


The author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,”” who is now visiting America, is 
writing again, and The Sunday School 
Times has secured the exclusive American 
rights in-a series of new “‘ Stories of the 
Heart ’’ from his pen. 

from time to time. 


Copyright, 1906, by John Watson. 
Special attention is called to the fact that these 
stories are copyrighted in both America and Great 
Britain, and must not be reprinted, in whole or in 
part, without written permission from Dr, Watson or 
The Sunday School Times Co, 
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slowly, ‘‘and I suppose you 
could not do otherwise ; par- 
don me, that is not very gra- 
cious ; I accept your question 
as an act of friendship. _ I will 
tell you how I stand, and then 
we need not speak of this again, 
even if I see you. When I 
told you that I was not a Chris- 
tian, I knew the risk that I was 
taking, for I have not been a 
skeptic. I have always be- 
lieved that if a man accepted 
the conditions of Jesus, and 
took up his cross—which I 
think is a splendid description 
of the Christian—he would receive a great reward 
in spiritual things, both in this world and in that 
which is to come, for there must be a glorious future 
before the soul. 1 counted the cost, and looked the 
situation round, and I was not prepared to—what 
shall I’ say ?—enlist under the army regulations. I 
chose the other side—by that I mean I determined to 
make the most of this present world, and if J live, 
which is rather more than doubtful, I should receive 
its reward,—work, I mean, success, riches, power, 
art, and such like. As is likely, I shall get nothing, 
and my speculation will then have been a mistake. 
I have not had time to win this world, and I shall 
have lost the other world, for, whatever it be, and I 
have never supposed it was going to be a church 
where the people were singing psalms forever, it will be 
constituted on the principles of Jesus. I am afraid,'’ 
concluded Sturrock, with a pathetic smile, ‘‘ my knowl- 
edge of iron will not be of any further use."’ 

‘*I do not believe, my. friend, that you chose the 
other side, for the men who fight against Jesus are of 
a different breed. = But this is not the time for argu- 
ing. Suppose you have refused the Master's call, as 
a young man like you once did long ago, it is not too 


Others will appear 


late to reverse your decision, and accept Jesus as.- 


your Lord, You are just the kind of disciple he 
wants, for you’re a deal better than most of us who 
call ourselves Christians ; and look here, Sturrock, I 
believe the Master loves you.”’ 

‘*You are awfully good,’’ replied Sturrock, ‘‘ and 
think much too highly of your friends, but frankly: I 
wish you had not made that appeal ; I know that this 
is what is said to dying men, and that they are told to 
repent at the eleventh hour. Last week that misera- 
ble rascal who murdered his wife had some wonder- 
ful experiences before he mounted the scaffold, and 
he delighted the chaplain and the religious world by 
saying before he was hanged—and no man ever earned 
his death more thoroughly—that he would soon be in 
the arms of Jesus. Perhaps he was right ; the future 
is agreat mystery, and the ways of the Eternal are 
past finding out. But, speaking as a mere man, it 
seemed to me a pitiable incident.’’ And as Sturrock 
had something more to say, Carmichael waited. 

. ‘One ought not to be too hard, I suppose, upon 
an abject like that, without education, and without 
self-respect ; a mere log on the stream of life. If he 
did with the last tide float in to some quiet back- 
water, so. much the. better for him, and perhaps for 
us all. But it would be another story if one like my- 
self, who has been master of his fate, and has taken 
his life in his hands to use it as he judged best, should 





‘give, say its fifteen best years to one lord, and then 


when he had found his choice a mistake to take the 
last twelve hours and offer them to Jesus Christ in 
order to secure safety in the world to come. This is 
not consistent with manhood, and it were a miserable 
introduction into the next world. Upon this point 
my mind is made up, and as I am a little exhausted 
I fear 1 must say good-bye.’’ And so Carmichael 
departed in gloom of mind and great sorrow of heart, 
trying to comfort himself with the remembrance that 
he had never known an honester or braver man than 
Sturrock, and that every man, believing and unbe- 
lieving, was in the hands of the Divine mercy. 

While Sturrock was prepared for either chance, 
Carmichael knew that he would fight for his life like 
a tiger, and by sheer will-power he beat the enemy. 
He was determined to live, and therefore, the doctors 
said afterwards, he did live- when he should have 
died... -Perhaps-it -was that he-might do his work, and 
perhaps it was. for -hig~mother-s sake.--~Carmichael 
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had no doubt, and used always to tell Mrs. Sturrock 
that it was for love of her her son came up from the 
gates of death. That very evening he began to mend, 
and within two days his mother was by his side. 
Then Carmichael saw another side of his friend's 
character. Mrs. Siurrock was the gentlest and kind- 
est of little women, to whom babies rushed from their 
mothers’ arms, and whom big men wished to serve ; 
but in that sick-room she was an absolute despot. 
She scolded her son severely for not having sent for 
her at once (she was never told the reason), and that 
masterful man cowered before her, and whined men- 
dacious excuses. He followed her with fond eyes as 
she moved through the room, and pretended to be 
asleep when he was wide awake in order to please her. 
He pleaded for forbidden dainties with mock elo- 
quence, and pretended to sob when they were refused 
him. He allowed her to wash his face and hands 
and comb his hair without a murmur, but refused to 
go to sleep at night until she kissed him. He 
would listen for an hour on end while she read, to him 
her favorite religious book, and would have been 
quite pleased if that dear nurse had read a botanical 
dictionary ; for, as he said to Carmichael, ‘* Did you 
ever hear such a soothing voice? It's just like a 
caress." And then he would tell the minister how, 
when he was a small boy, and the sermon in kirk 
was very long, his mother allowed him to rub his 
cheek against her sealskin jacket, —one of the few re- 
mains of her richer days. His mother would then 
retort by telling stories of his boyish exploits and 
rampagious wickedness, but Carmichael noticed that 
all the stories left a balance of credit to her son's 
side. It was a bare room when she came, but within 
an hour, by rearrangement of the furniture, and fiowers 
by the bedside, and little touches here and little 
touches there, and chiefly by her presence, like an 
atmosphere encompassing the invalid, that bedroom 
had become home. This hard-headed and resolute 
iron-merchant was a little lad again in the old house, 
and his mother was watching over him as she had 
done through the ailments of his childhood, and every 
night before he went to sleep he had to say the Lord's 
Prayer, and he did so like a man, or rather as a little 
child. 

Mrs. Sturrock felt it her duty to keep a firm hold 
upon her foolish son when in the bedroom lest he 
should get the better of her, and coax her to allow him 
to do wrong things ; but in the sitting-room she lifted 
up her voice to ‘the minister, and sang his praise. 

‘Hugh is a hearer in your church, Mr. Carmi- 
chael, and you have been very kind to him, for which 


,you havé a mother’s gratitude, but you cannot know 


what a son he has been to me. I heard it said once 
that he was an able anda hard man. I'm_ judging 
that he is able, for he carried off the prizes by the 
dozen at school. But hard! Little they ken,’’ and 
the mother laughed triumphantly. ‘* Just let me tell 
you.’’ 

‘‘It's thirteen years ago since I lost my husband 
and was left with two children, my daughter, who 
had just married, and Hugh. He was coming out of 
his apprenticeship at the time, and he got a good 
situation for such a lad, but the salary was only a 
hundred pounds. I will tell you something, Mr. 
Carmichael, but it is never to go beyond your lips. 
He sent me half his salary the first year, and I never 
could tell how he lived on the other half; if I'd 
known at the time what he had I wouldn't have taken 
it, but he gave me to understand that he had a hundred 
and fifty. They say he’s honorable in business, but 
he’s played a lot of tricks on his mother. Whenever 
his salary was raised, there was so much more came 
to me ; he began by sending it weekly, and he con- 
tinues to do that to this day, but I count the letter 
which comes with the money better than the cheque, 
but maybe I’m wearying you ?”’ 

‘* Wearying !’’ cried Carmichael, who was having 
his suspicions splendidly confirmed. 

‘*Nor is that all, if I must tell the whole story. 
My poor daughter and her husband died within two 
months of each other eight years ago, and if Hugh 
hasn’t taken charge of the family, and says he’s go- 
ing to give them the best education in Scotland. 
There's a present for each of the bairns on their 
birthdays; as for me, Mr. Carmichael, the gifts Hugh 
sends me at New Year's time and other times, too, 
make me ashamed, even my very marriage day he 
knows and remembers. It would take an hour to 
give you the list, but I could do it and not forget one. 
It does not become me, however, to go on like this 
about my son.’’ 

‘*If you stop, Mrs. Sturrock, we'll quarrel. I was 
also an only’son,’"’~and Mrs. Sturrock brought her 
eulogy to a glowing conclusion. 

« There is one thing, Mr. Carmichael, which touches 
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my heart most of all, and will let you see wnat sort of 
man Hugh is. When there is an occasional holiday 
lke New Year's Day, where do you think he goes? 
Comes down to our village and spends it with me. 
When his yearly holiday comes round, and other 
men like him go away with a friend whom do you 
think Hugh takes? I see you know more about him 
than I thought."’ ‘Yes,’ he said to me, ‘‘ mother, 
you're my oldest friend, and we go together,’’ and as 
soon as he was able he took lodgings at the seaside 
for me and the bairns, and every year we have a bet- 
ter house, just as he rises a little in life. And he de- 
clares that next year he’s going to take me to the 
Continent. Did you ever hear such nonsense? But 
best of all, Mr. Carmichael, I never heard him say a 
bad word, nor tell a lie, nor do an ill deed ali his 
days. He is not a church-member, and that’s the 
only thing that’s ever given me concern, and about 
which we differ. He has conscientious difficulties, 
and I could not press the matter, but if ever there was 
a true Christian, I will say it though I be his mother, 
it's my son,”’ 

‘« Kate,’’ said Carmichael, when he went home that 
afternoon, ‘‘my firm belief is that the last witness 
who will be called in each man's case at the judgment 
day will be his mother, and that no man's fate will 
be settled till she has spoken. If she has no word to 
say for him, that son's doom is settled, but after cer- 
tain mothers have given their testimony the angels will 
go to the back of the crowd and bring men forward 
who have never been on the roll of our churches, and 
place them in the reserved seats beside their mothers."’ 

‘¢Good man, never heard a sounder word from your 
lips,"’ said Kate; ‘‘but, John, if you are going to say 
that kind of thing in the pulpit, as you value your 
life, turn it into religious dialect.'"’ - Which Car- 
michael did. 

LIVERPOOL, ENG. 








Toggles Borrows a Birthday 


By Frederick Hall 


” 


HEN he had said ‘‘ good-by ’’ to them, he came 
back into the house. The sitting-room was all 
in confusion, for there they had played blind 

man's buff ; in the dining-room, where they had eaten 
supper, stood the dishes still upon the table, and the 
seven candles all ranged around the plate which had 
held the birthday cake; in the bedroom were the 
presents, and as Toggles thought of all that long and 
happy day, there came into his throat a strange feeling. 

‘¢Grandpa,"’ he said, ‘*were you ever so happy 
that you couldn't talk about it ?’’ 

‘Yes,’ answered grandpa. 

‘« Then you know,"’ said Toggles. ‘*Why, grandpa, 
if God should say to me right now, ‘ Toggles, what 
could I do to make you gladder yet ?'’ all I could say 
would be, ‘Let me have it again, another day.’ But 
a boy never has but one seven-year-old birthday, 
does he ?"’ 

+* No,”’ 

‘¢ And never any kind of birthday but only once a 
year, does he ?’’ 

‘« Not usually.’’ 

‘* Not usually! Why, he doesn’ t, —does he, grand- 
pa? How could he?”’ 

‘* He might borrow one,’ 

Toggles laughed aloud. 

‘« How could he do that, grandpa?’’ 

‘¢ Well, I knew a boy once who had a lot of tire- 
works, but when. the Fourth of July came he was sick, 
and so he gave them to some other boys to shoot off.’’ 

Toggles smiled, for he remembered, too. 

‘¢ And if a boy had a birthday he couldn't use, or 
didn’t know. how to use, it seems to me he might give 
it to another boy to celebrate."’ 

««T believe,’’ said Toggles, ‘‘ that it would be almost 
as much fun as your really own birthday.’’ 

‘¢]T think so, too,’’ answered grandpa ; ‘‘and if you 
want me to, when I go to town to-morrow, I'll see if 
I can find anybody who will loan you a birthday."’ 

*¢So next afternoon, when grandpa drove back from 
town, the first question Toggles asked was : 

** Did you find a boy who would loan me his birth- 
day ?"* 


ee No,"’ 


suggested grandpa. 


answered grandpa, ‘‘but I found a girl."" 
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Somehow a girl's birthday had not been just what 
Toggles had expected. 

** She wasn’t a little girl,’’ grandpa went on ; ‘‘ she’s 
eighteen, but you couldn't really call her quite grown 
up ; she hasn't learned to talk yet.”’ . 

‘*When does it come?'’ asked Toggles ; for it 
seemed altogether hopeless to try to understand about 
a girl eighteen years old who hadn't learned to talk. 

‘To-morrow. We'll have to hurry to get ready. 
I suppose we ought to have a cake.’’ 

«« Surely."’ 

.‘* Well, I bought the eighteen candles.”’ seimcini 

‘That custard with the white on top was very 
good,’’ suggested Toggles. 

*« We will ask grandma about that,’’ said grandpa ; 
and so they went inside. 

Early next afternoon they started for town, they two 
alone together in the buggy, with the big box which 
held the things. Just where they were to go was a 
secret, so Toggles asked no questions; but he was 
surprised when they stopped at the big schoolhouse. 

There were only four children in the room they en- 
tered, and all, grandpa told him, were deaf; not one of 
them could hear as he could. At first he watched 
them at their regular school_work, and wondered to 


find them learning to say words, some of them quite 


plainly. He wondered too at the way they under- 
stood, for their eyes did their hearing, and by the 
motion of their teacher's lips they could tell what she 
said. Toggles talked with them, too, and saw the 
things they had made,—the pictures, and baskets, 
and note-books. 

Afterward, when school was over, they lighted the 
candles, and the girl who had loaned Toggles her birth- 
day cut the cake, and passed it first to them and then 
to the others. After the cake they had the nuts and 
candy and the custard with the white on top, and 
everything was passed by the girl who had loaned 
Toggles her birthday. 

When they had finished eating they played drop 
the handkerchief, and before they had begun to think 
that it was time, the father of one of the littler deaf 
girls had come to take her home. 

‘¢Grandpa,"’ said Toggles, as they weres driving 
back, ‘‘ that’s a good school. Why, the teacher told 
me that that birthday girl was just wild af first; and 
when they went to see if she would come to school she 
ran and hid under the bed. But now she seems to be 
quite a nice girl. It was very kind of her to loan me 
her birthday. | had avery good time. Didn't you ?”’ 

'« Yes,’’ answered grandpa, ‘‘and I think she did, 
too.’’ 

DuNDEE, ILL. 
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Overcoming the Moonshiners 


What Temperance Work Costs in North Carolina 
By E. MacBavis 


IG IVY RIVER, big at any season, a roaring tor- 
rent in wintertime, and called Ivy from the 
heavy growth of evergreen rhododendron, the 

Greek rose tree, along its banks, flows down from 
the Black Mountains of North Carolina with leaps 
and falls as the waters do at Lodore. It foams and 
frets, and dashes and splashes for forty miles until it 
empties itself into the French Brodd half way between 
Asheville and Hot Springs. Ere it does'so it pours 
over a dam a hundred feet high. 

Along the courses of such streams in the southern 
mountains the moonshiners operate —in places not 
easy of approach to strangers, and treacherous to 
Government raiders. 

The coves on the head waters of this particular 
river, not far from Mount Mitchell, used to be choice 
places for moonshiners ; but notso now. The change 
came about on this wise : 

Within a few years mission stations have been 
established there ; churches and schools are. taking 
the place of the distilleries. Five years ago, the peo- 
ple, led by the mission workers, secured prohibition 
from the State legislature, and are enforcing it. 

At first there were threats on the part of the liquor 
men against the ‘‘ young tallow-faced parson’’ whe 
had gone to Raleigh in the interest of the prohibition 
legislation. There were scurrilous messages sent 
through the mail to him, and the mutilation of hi§ 
saddle-horse followed. There were incendiary fires it 
the village at the head of one fat valley. . There.was 
the attempted assassination of a justice of: the peace. 

Excitement ran high. Familiar friends: feared to 
be familiar with the preacher. He himself thought 
it wise to insure the mission property and to take 4 
policy on his life. Many advised him to go armed of 
else abandon opposition to the liquor men. | 


-o answer. 
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While considering the latter proposition he attended 
a preaching service of an aged minister. This min- 
ister knew. nothing of the danger to which the young 
minister had exposed himself. The young man 
needed strength of heart. It came as the old man 
read the Psalm : ‘‘In Jehovah do I take refuge : how 
say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain? 
For, lo, the wicked bend the bow, they make ready 
their arrow upon the string, that they may shoot in 
darkness at the upright in heart.’’ 

When opportunity offered the young man arose, re- 
read the Psalm, and told the people that the fight for 
temperance would be won. 

‘* Property may be destroyed ; lives may be lost ; 

but the kingdom of Glory shall be hastened. As for 
my life, that is immortal till my work is done. I have 
a mortgage on time, and not even a distiller can fore- 
close that mortgage.’ 
' He followed this statement by offering a reward for 
information leading to the destruction of distilleries 
or to the capture of moonshiners. This expressed de- 
termination to do his duty gave the people new enthu- 
siasm. The announcement of reward led to the arrest 
of ten moonshiners. Two others fled the state. 

In the arrest of three of these there were dramatic 
incidents of more than usual interest. The search 
for the distillery was made, as usual, at night. The 
abandoned furnace, sheltered under a bluff, was all 
that was found; not a tub, keg, or any part of the 
distilling apparatus was to be seen. 

The preacher was sent for and joined the raiders at 
daylight. A man’s voice was heard calling cattle. 
His home was in plain view. Two others came to 
the door and lo! they were the suspects. There was 
consternation in the family when the raiding party 
approached the house. It was unusual company for 
a preacher, and an unseemly hour for a pastoral call. 
The moonshiners eyed the marshal nervously. They 
remembered his attempted assassination years before, 
when, failing in-an attempted raid, he left the carcass 
of his horse weltering in its blood on their premises. 
Now his gun shone bright in the light of the. risen 
sun. The day of recompense seemed to be at hand. 

‘‘Nothing here but water, men; nothing but 
water."’ The distiller spoke in jerks and fits and 
starts. 

The: search was instituted ; first under the floor, 
théeh in the loft;*in the bed and-under the bed, in the 
cupboard and under''the table. Room number ore 
yielded no evidence ; nor room two, nor three. The 
door of the smoke-house thrown open revealed the 
apparatus hidden away, and six fermenters of mash ; 
a-thousand gallons of mash poured out, ran-shoe- 
mouth deep to mingle with the cold water which had 
been offered to the tired raiders. The cutting up of 
the casks was a work like unto the hewing of Agag to 
pieces ‘before the Lord. Samuel did _ that; -the 
preacher helped do this. The. still, swung on a pole 
between two men’s shoulders, was carried five miles 
to the village and deposited in the wagon to be sent 
to headquarters at Asheville. The three prisoners 
were carried away to prison. 

The sun was high when the procession reached the 
city. Women waved their hands in approval, chiil- 
dren, too young to understand the significance of the 
unusual procession, saw the representatives of the law 
and the representative of the gospel uniting for the 
honor of the State—and all led by a guide, a young 
man of their kith and kin. 

And the next day was Thanksgiving ! 
chapel was filled with people: 
shook hands with the preacher. 
manifest of what sort it is. 

The next day- but one the preacher received warn- 
ings from friends far down the river not to expose 
himself, to keep the window shades pulled down, and 
more to the same effect. The alarm of his friends 
alarmed him. Hs turned the lamp low that night 
and with his family sat close to the fireside. 

At nine o’clock some one hallooed at the gate and 
repeated the halloo. The preacher was too stariled 
The owner of the voice made himself 
known. He was a fellow preacher. He had come 
at the providentiai.time. His coming brought en- 
couragement to his friend, protection to his family, 
and a gracious revival to the mission. 

The meeting continued for a week. Eighteen per- 
sons were received into the church, eight of them 
heads of families. Somewhat later two of the moon- 
shiners took oath that they would never again engage 
in the liquor traffic. The guide to the raiders was 
nominated to the office of township constable by 
acclamation. He declined the honor, but continues 


The mission 
After service they 
His character was 


a volunteer worker in the cause of temperance, a zeal-- 


ous enforcer of the prohibition laws. 
BARNARDSVILLE, N. C. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45) 
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LESSON 1. 





<= 


COMMON VERSION 


15 And Rebekah took goodly raiment of 
her eldest son Esau, which were with her in 
the house, and put them upon Jacob her 
younger son : 

16 And she put the skins of the kids of the 
oats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of 
is neck : 

17 And she gave the sayoury meat and the 
bread, which she had prepared, into the hand 
of her son Jacob. : 

18 § And he came unto bis father, and said, 
My father : and he said, Here am 1 ; who art 
thou, my son ? 

19 And Jacob said unto his father, I am 
Esau thy firstborn; I have done according as 
thou badest me : arise, I pray thee, sit and eat 
of my venison, that thy soul may bless me. 

20 And Isaac said unto his son, How /s it 
that thou hast found ## so quickly, my son? 
And he said, Because the LORD thy God 
brought é¢ to me. 

at And Isaac said wate ipets Come near, 
I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, 
whether thou de my very son Esau or not. 

22 And Jacob went near unto Isaac his 
father; and he felt him, and said, The voice 
is Jacob's voice, but the hands ave the hands 
of Esau. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


15 And Rebekah took the goodly garments of 
Esau her elder son, which were with her in 
the house, and put them upon Jacob her 
younger son ; 16 and she put the skins of the 
kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon 
the smooth of his neck; 17 and she gave the 
savory food and the bread, which she had 
prepared, into the hand of her son Jacob. 

x18 And he came unto his father, and said, 
My father : and he said, Here am I ; who art 
thou, my son? 19 And Jacob said unto his 
father, I am Esau thy first-born ; I have done 
according as thou badest me: arise, I pray 
thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul 
may bless me. 20 And Isaac said unto his 
son, How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, my son? And he said, Because Je- 
hovah thy God sent me good speed. 21 And 
Isaac said unto Jacob, Come near, I pray 
thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether 
thou be my very son Esau or not. 22 And 
Jacob went near unto Isaac his father; and 
he felt him, and said, The voice is Jacob's 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 
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MARCH 17. JACOB AND ESAU 


Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45. (Read Gen. 27 : 1-45 ; 29: 18-25; 37: 31-35.) Memory verses: 21-23 
Golden Text: Lying lips are an abomination to Jehovah; but they that deal truly are his delight.—Prov. J2 : 22 











COMMON VERSION 


23 And he discerned him not, because his 
hands were hairy, as his brother Esau's hands : 
so he blessed him. 


41 | And Esau hated Jacob because of the 
blessing wherewith his father blessed him : and 
Esau said in his heart, The days of mourning 
for my father are at hand ; then will I slay my 
brother Jacob. 

42 And these words of Esau her elder son 
were told to Rebekah : and she sent and called 
Jacob her younger son, and said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy brother Esau, as touching thee, doth 
comfort himself, purposing to kill thee. 

43 Now therefore, my scn, obey my voice ; 
and arise, flee thou to Laban my brother to 
Haran ; 

44 And tarry with him a ‘ew days, until thy 
brother's fury turn away ; 

45 Until thy brother's anger turn away from 
thee, and he forget ¢ha¢ which thou hast done 
to him: then I will send, and fetch thee from 
thence : why should [ be deprived also of you 
both in one day ? 
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23 And he discerned him. pot, because his 
hands were hairy, as his brother Esau's hands : 
so he blessed him. 

41 And Esau hated Jacob because of. the 
blessing wherewith his father blessed him : 
and Esau said in his heart, ‘The days of mourn- 
ing for my father are at hand ; then will I slay 
my brother Jacob. 42 And the words of Esau 
her elder son were told to Rebekah ; and-she 
sent and called Jacob her younger son, and 
said unto him, Behold, -thy brother Esau; 4s 
touching thee, doth comfort himself, purposing 
to kill thee. 43 ,Now therefore, my son, obey 
my voice ; and arise, flee thou to Laban my 
brother to Haran; 44 and tarry with him a 
few days, until thy brother's fury turn away ; 
45 until thy brother's anger turn away from 
thee, and he forget that which thou hast done 
to him: then [ will send, and fetch thee from 
thence : why should | be bereaved of you-both 
in one day ? : 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 6y Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


F THERE is one kind of lie that is worse than all 
| others, what is it? It is the lie told by God's 
friends, to ‘‘help God out” in the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes. Such a lie is likely to be more 
disastrous than a lie told by God’s enemies. Why is 
that so? Because more‘ harm always comes to any 
cause when its friends turn traitors, than when its 
enemies attack or misrepresent it. And to lie is al- 
ways to be traitorous to God, even when the lie is 
told for the best purpose in the world. Do we know 
why? The eternal line of division between the truth 
and the lie is made very plain by Mr. Howard, in this 
issue. Let us get clear in our own minds on this 
principle, and then let us make the principle very 
plain to our pupils at the outset. 

But people are all the time forgetting this, or try- 
ing to persuade themselves that ‘‘this time” they 
will be able to bring about good results from a lie. 
Abram tried it twice; and- only God's own, interven- 
tion averted immediate disaster. - Perhaps it was that 
twofold failure of Abram’s, repeated and strength- 
ened by his son Isaac, that made the grandson Jacob 
so prone to this treacherous sin. For it is hard to 
put a stop to the influence of a lie, once it has been 
given birth. . 

Let us look, now, at the true story of one of the 
most infamous lies in all history, and see, first, how 
little occasion there was for it, and second, how it 
blocked and well-nigh destroyed the very result it 
was intended to hasten. 

What promise, renewed and repeated, had God 
made to Abram? Last Sunday we learned of the 
circumstances under which that promise or covenant 
was renewed by God with Isaac. When and where 
did that renewal of the covenant occur? (Gen: 26 : 
23-25.) There is every reason to suppose that Isaac’s 


: wife Rebekah, the mother of. his children to whom 


were promised such blessings, knew of’ the covenant. 


- Moreover,.Rebekah knew through ‘which of her two 


sons the covenant was to be fulfilled, for God himself 
had told her (Genesis 25 : 23) that 


the one-people shall be stronger than the other people ; 
And the elder shall serve the younger. 


The younger, Jacob, was his mother’s favorite, and 
he must have known from her of ‘this promise of God 
concerning himself, as he and she and Isaac probably 
knew of God’s covenant with the head of the new 
nation, Abraham. God had given them his word for 
it. Was there reasonable ground, then, for doubt ? 

But as the two boys grew up together, Jacob and 
his mother seemed to be in a good deal of doubt as to 
God’s ability to carry this thing through unaided,— 
or at least unaided by a little sharp practise. Tell, 
or draw out from your class, the story of the life of 
these two young men, so far as it is revealed in 
Genesis 25 : 27-34; 26: 34, 35; 27: 1-45. And as you 
do so, make use of this material : 

The characters and characteristics of Jacob and Esau 
summed up (Beecher, 4th paragraph ; Gordon, 3rd para- 
graph; Dunning, 2nd paragraph ; Sanders, 3rd paragraph). 

The pottage bargain was clearly invalid (Beecher, 5th 
paragraph). 

And'‘what did Jacob and his mother accomplish 
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by their shrewd, lying plan to help God out? Just 
what is always accomplished when we try short cuts 
to desirable ends: delay, disappointment, misery. 
This is plainly shown in the Bible record,—be sure to 
read the passages named in parentheses after the 
lesson selection,—and in the following lesson-com- 
ments: 


Jacob received no advantage from his ill-gotten birth- 
right until he had given it up and Esau had in turn aban- 
doned it (Beecher, first paragraph). 

Rebekah’s miscalculation and. loss (Beecher, on v. 44 ; 
Ridgway, last paragraph). 

Some of the results of the lie (Gordon, 7th-9th para- 
graphs ; Ridgway, 3rd paragraph; Dunning, 4th and 5th 
paragraphs), 

The disaster of lying illustrated (Illustrations, 4th and 
5th paragraphs). 


Perhaps the question will come up in class, as. to 
how God could use such a moral failure as Jacob 
was, and why he should have wanted Jacob instead 
of Esau in the line of ancestry for the Chosen 
People. -That question is considered with great sug- 
geptiveness by Mr. Gordon, in his first and second 
paragraphs, and the second Illustration throws tight 





The Mystery Box 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, in this tissue. 





1, Of the lies that Jacob told in this lesson, which 
would you say was the worst ? 

2. About how old was Isaac at this time ? 

3- What kind of a lie do those who scorn the 
lip-lie constantly tell ? 

4. Does the Bible narrative seem to condemn or 
approve Jacob’s lie ? 

5. What does the man of sharp dealings always 
cut off ? 

6. Mention some of the bitter results that came 
to Jacob from his sin of this lesson ? 

7. What mistake did a boy make after. he had 
dropped some red paint into a keg of white lead’? 

8. Tell what the woman Kheizran did to favor 
her younger son. 

g. Until what two things had come to pass did 
Jehovah make Jacob wait before he was permitted 
to possess the birthright ? 

10.. Who was the head ot the nation of the Edom- 








ites ? 
H 11. To what country did Jacob go after this to 
find a wife ? 

12. At what place did the events of this lesson 
occur ? 

13. Why did God choose Jacob rather than Esau 
to be Abraham and Isaac’s successor ? 

14. How long did Rebekah have to wait before 
she saw Jacob again after sending him away to 
escape Esau’s wrath ? 

145. How does a Chinaman believe he can cheat 
his god ? 











upon it. Dr. Dunning also, at the close of his third 
paragraph, points out one strong trait in Jacob's 
favor. 

And so the old story, when it was all told, showed 
plainly what God has been trying to teach his chil- 
dren ever since, that we can safely trust him; that it 
is never safe to distrust him; and that. to do wrong 
for a good end is always to hinder him in what he 
wants to do for us. Read what Mr. Gordon, in his 
last two paragraphs, says about this. Jacob learned 
the lesson, as the regret for his folly.and sin grew 
keener with every passing year (Gen. 47:'9). It 
took Jacob a great deal longer to learn the lesson 
than it need to have done, if he had been willing to 
learn sooner. ‘The story of his and his mother’s fail- 
ure is an ugly one; but itis ‘here so that it need not 
be vemeuuell in our lives. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The nunierals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this {ssue) 


The lie always fails; and the more successful it seems, 
the greater is its failure. 

An effective way to begin the teaching of this lesson, 
with boys or girls (Foster, 1, 2). 

God hates the lie, but is lovingly merciful to liars (How- 
ard, last; Foster, last). 

How a point in chronology-is reckoned in the Bible 
(Beecher, 3). 

How ‘*‘ God helped ’’ a modern Oriental Jacob (Howie, 2), 

Everything gone, for the ‘‘ tingling of.a nerve ’’ (Ridg- 
way, I). 

**A woman who deliberately deceives her husband takes 
the Devil to her arms, and has her hell here on earth sooner 
or later ’’ (Ridgway, 2). 

What some real boys thought of the ‘* white lie’? (Fos- 
ter, 8). 

One reason why this story was preserved (Dunning, 1). 

One difficulty with Esau was that he was ‘‘ incapable of 
appreciating remote but glorious attainment ’’ (Sanders, 3). 

Professor Sanders suggests as a profitable question for 
discussion, ‘*‘ Did God plan this ?’’ (Sanders, 6.) 

It was through the discipline of affliction and deep re- 
pentance that Jacob became a man (Dunning, last). 

** God is eagerly looking to-day for. the man who will 
turn sin wholly out of doors, and give God his best at its 
best ’’ (Gordon, 6), 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


HICHEVER of the two brothers had the birth- 
right was, next to Isaac, the head of the tribe, 
and would become chief at Isaac’s death. Je- 

hovah had foretold superiority for Jacob; the char- 
acters of the two brothers rendered this inevitable; 
Isaac came to recognize the situation (Gen. 27: 33). 
Yet note that Jehovah permitted to Jacob no posses- 
sion of the birthright until, by acknowledging Esau 
as his lord (Gen. 32: 4, 5 ff.), he had renounced all 
claim to it from the evil bargain with Esau; nor un- 
til it came naturally into his possession by Esau's 
abandoning it (Gen. 36: 6). Note also that the nar- 
rative condemns Jacob's conduct by detailing the 
many evil results that foHowed, including the retri- 
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bution in kind (see the passages for reading) from 
which Jacob suffered. 
How to Locate the Lesson 

Place.—-Beer-sheba (Gen. 28: 10), which had now 


become somewhat permanently the headquarters of 
Isaac. 
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Time.—Jacob was about ninety-two years old when 
Joseph was born (one hundred and thirty minus 
thirty-nine according to Gen. 47: 9; 41: 46, 53; 45: 6). 
He had then been in Paddan-aram the fourteen years 
that he served Laban for his two wives plus the un- 
known interval before he began his six years of 
service for cattle (Gen, 29: 20, 27; 30: 25 ff.; 31: 41). 
Estimating the interval from the data afforded by 
Leah’s children, it may have been eighteen years or 
a little more, and Jacob may have been a little more 
than sixty years old when he went to Paddan-aram 
shortly after the events of the lesson. Perhaps about 
1784 B. C, 

Persons.—Isaac, now perhaps one hundred and 
twenty peo old, blind, and supposed to be near 
death, though, in fact, he lived about sixty years 
longer. Esau, peculiar but distinguished in appear- 
ance, elegant in dress (Gen. 27: 15) and probably pol- 
ished in speech and manner, an accomplished sports- 
man and cook (Gen. 27: 4), generous though vindictive, 
brilliant though superficial, disliking responsibilities 
and routine duties (Gen. 25: 34). Jacob, a man of 
remarkable business ability, ambitious and grasping 
and unscrupulous, but having in his character strong 
traits of tenderness, ideality, romance (for example, 
Gen, 29: 20). Rebekah the mother of the two men, 
Jacob's peer in ability, with so strong a bent for the 
main chance that she takes little account of right and 
truth, 

Jacob has bought the birthright of Esau for pot- 
tage, but every one knows that the bargain is unjust 
and invalid. Isaac purposes formally to declare it so 
by pronouncing upon Esau the blessing of the first- 
born (Gen. 27: 4, 19, 29, etc.). Rebekah and Jacob 
conspire to prevent this. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 15-17.— The skins of the kids... upon his 
hands: We have here a scale of measurement by 
which to understand the statement that Esau was 
a hairy man. But the good clothes and the perfume 
(v. 27) forbid our picturing him as an unkempt savage. 

Verses 18-20,—Because Jehovah thy God sent me 
good speed: Jacob is quick-witted. He knows that 

saac has been anxious over Esau’s lack of serious- 

ness concerning Jehovah; and that Isaac will wel- 
come a change in Esau so eagerly that he will not 
be critical. 

Verses 21-23.—He blessed him: The details are 
given in the following verses. Both brothers are to be 
rich agriculturally (vs. 28, 39), but the firstborn is to 
be dominant (vs. 29, 40), and the promise to Abraham 
is to descend through him (v. 29, compare Gen. 12: 
3). Inthese blessings is a forecast of the subsequent 
history, but not with such minuteness as would im- 
ply miraculous foresight on the part of Isaac. 

Verse 33.— Yea, he shall be blessed: This does not 
imply that Jehovah will look with favor on the fraud 
committed by Jacob. Jacob did not become Israel 
until he had repented of the fraud, and experienced 
a change of character (Gen. 32: 18, 20, 28 and con- 
text). Isaac had been picturing the career that prop- 
erly belonged. to his firstborn son, who should suc- 
ceed him. The situation forces upon him the thought 





-as well as heart for service. 


more difficult to turn it into the right channel. 
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that Esau is not fit to govern the tribe and carry on 
the business, and that Jacob, with all his faults, is 
fit; and that he himself would be unable to change 
these facts, even if he were not now old and helpless. 
Verses 41-45.—Esau said in his heart: He also 
said it publicly, so that Rebekah heard of it.— 7hen 
will I slay: It would have been more to the purpose 
if he had said, ‘‘I will therefore make myself com- 
petent to be my father’s successor, and, being thus 
ualified, I will insist upon my rights.”—Zarry with 
im a few days: Poor Rebekah was for once mis- 
taken in her reckoning. The few days lengthened 
out into some decades of lonely years, and she never 
saw her favorite son again. Nothing but miser 


came to her or to others from her successful shrewd- 
ness. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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se ND ReEsBeKan Took THE GOODLY GARMENTS OF 

Esau HER ELperR Son, WHiIcH WERE WITH 

HER IN THE House, AND Put THEM UPpon Ja- 
cop Her YounceER Son” (v.15). Kheizran, a country- 
woman of Rebekah, and wife of Caliph Mehdy, fail- 
ing to attain an object similar to that which Rebekah 
attained, by means such as Rebekah used, resorted 
to force of arms and induced her husband Mehdy to 
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Chosen for 
By S. D. 


GOOD many folks have been puzzled over Jacob 
and Esau. The puzzle has been why Jacob 
was chosen and Esau rejected. Paul’s quota- 

tion of the Malachi passage has been much quoted, 
‘* Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated.” Yet Jacob is 
seen to be a contemptible man. He tempts his 
brother into wrong-doing for his own selfish advan- 
tage; he deliberately deceives his old blind father; 
his skill as a breeder is used wholly for his own ad- 
vantage while in his uncle’s employ, and as ugly a 
word as liar must be used of him, and a deliberate 
and persistent liar at that. These traits are wholly 
lacking in Esau, who is an open-hearted, open- 
handed, generous, impulsive fellow. How could it 
be said of such a man, ‘‘ Jacob I loved” ? : 

The key to the puzzle lies in this, that here God is 
choosing a man, not merely for salvation, but for serv- 
ice, and for leadership in service. In his plan for the 
new nation, around which the world-plan revolved, 
God was limited, at this stage, to these two grandsons 
of Abraham. He must have a leader; that leader 
must be one of two men; the one who will make 
the stronger leader must be chosen. God must 
have the best for use. That choice here depends, 
not upon the moral character of these men merely, 
though that was absolutely essential, but upon their 
mental characteristics or ability as well. 

Note the distinctive mental qualities of the two 
men. — is spoken of as a ‘‘ quiet” man, with 
‘*harmless” or ‘‘perfect” in the margin. That is, 
he was a steady-going, even-tempered, observant, 
thoughtful, calculating man. He could make a plan 
and carry it through without flinching, in spite of any 
opposition. He could not be turned aside from what 
he set out to do. Esau was a man swayed wholly 
by quick impulses. His impulsive nature could be 
played upon, and he turned aside; he was not ruled 

ya neg agi purpose. Such a trivial thing as 
hunger, keen enough in itself, leads to shallow rea- 
soning, and the parting with his most precious pos- 
session; in choosing a wife, he is swayed by impulse, 
departing from that tradition of his grandfather, 
which was so sacredly revered by the family, and 
so disturbing God’s plan for a people separated 
for a great service; yet, when he finds out his par- 
ents’ displeasure, he shows his desire to please them 
by getting another wife from his grandfather’s peo- 
ple, without discerning that the undesired mixture 
of stock had already begun, and could not now be 
changed. He plots his brother’s murder, and is 
swayed from that by Jacob’s skilful manipulation, 
though this time it was yielding to a warm, noble im- 
pulse. But Jacob never was turned from any deliber- 
ate purpose. Even God could not turn him except by 
the extreme measure of laming his body. Esau was 
no such contemptible schemer and liar, but neither 
had he the stability of purpose. 

The choice between the two is for a great service, 
and spells out God's need of strong men, strong in 
ability, and through training. God must have ability 
He frequently must do 
radical things to change the moral purpose of tal- 
ented men. The very strength He covets — . 
An 
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command an army against Hady, her elder son; and _ 
in favor of Harun her younger. The Caliph Mehdy. 
lost his life in the attempt (785 A.D), and Harun, un- 
like Jacob (Gen. 27:13, 14), declined to obey his 
mother’s voice and steal the Caliphate from his elder 
brother; he dismissed the army and sent the imperial 
seal and scepter to Hady his elder brother and re- 
tired. But KheizrAan did not retire, and while histori- 
ans differ as to whether Hady (the elder son of Khe- 
izran and Mehdy) died by poison or smothering, they 
agree that his death was brought about by his mother 
eizran, who wished to see what eventually took 
ere. namely, Harun (afterward Harun el Rachid) 
er younger son, occupy the throne of the Caliphate 
on the banks of the Tigris. The records of Rebekah 
and Kheizran are incidents, perhaps extreme cases, 
which illustrate the bias which Oriental mothers 
have in favor of their younger ones. 

‘*BEcAUSE JEHOVAH Tuy Gop Sent Me Goop 
SPEED” (v. 20). Only a few evenings ago an Oriental 
friend was telling us with evident glee and pride how 
he overreached a rogue in a law suit. Our friend 
triumphed over his greedy foe, but his triumph was 
brought about by a series of falsehoods, perjury, and 
bribery, and at the end of the narrative he exclaimed: 
‘* Allah helped me!” 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria, 
b 4 


The man who falls with a sense of shame is nobler 
than he who never falls because he 1s content to sit 
in Sin. . 
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Gordon 


many times (most times ?) a man cannot be used at 
all, because he will not yield to God's desires. 

Paul makes his oft-quoted quotation (Rom. 9 : 10- 
13) to show that God was influenced, not by the 
goodness of either man (‘‘ not of works”’), but by his 
own wide-reaching plan which needed a strong man 
for service. ‘The choice was not.a reward of merit, 
but was in spite of the absence of merit, and was made 
before there was a chance to earn merit. Jacob was a 
liar and Esau a hater, and, in his heart so far, a mur- 
derer. Yet God is limited to these two heirs of 
Abraham in choosing his leader. It was not a ques- 
tion of the better of the two, but the least poor or 
least bad. 

Only God could use such stuff in working out his 
great ideals. How he is hampered by sin! What 
transforming power God has! God can use the poor- 
est stuff. He is obliged to use the best available, 
however poor. Yet he is hindered by being obliged 
to wait so long, and hindered, too, from carrying out 
the fulness of his plan. The great hindrance is the 
sin-factor which warps so badly. God is eagerly 
looking to-day for the man who will turn sin wholly 
out of doors, and give God his best at its best. 

These goodly garments were Jacob’s lies at the 
start. Lying isn’t confined to the lips. Indeed, the 
smaller number of lies told are those of the lips. 
Lives lie far more than lips do. Some who would 
scorn a lip-lie are constantly telling life-lies. The 
clothes and skins were-lies. They said, ‘‘ This is 
Esau.” Jacob wrapped himself upin his lies. There 
was more lie in sight than man. Whatever pur- 
posely gives an impression not true isa lie. What- 
ever on the outside doesn’t agree with the inside is a 
lie. A patch is honest. Its absence may be a lie. 

In acase of intense public interest, the jury was 
under oath not to divulge the result of its delibera- 
tions before the time of the official announcement. 
But in passing from the jury-room to the court-room, 
one of them casually picked up a stick, broke it, and 
threw the pieces away. At once the act was taken to 
mean acquittal, which proved to be true. The man — 
broke his word when he broke the stick. 

Rebekah was a bolder liar at the start than Jacob. 
He was willing enough, but a bit short on courage, 
or, rather, boldness; courage is too good a word to 
use. Yet he made an apt pupil, and was both bold 
and bad before he got through. Lies breed lies; they 
breed worse lies, and a good manyin a litter. First, 
the garments lie, then the lips; then, more abomi- 
nable yet, religious phraseology is used to help out. 
The worst lie is the religious lie,—using God’s name 
in doing the Devil’s service, of a piece with Judas’ 
using love’s greeting in hate’s work. These are 
mean, heartless lies, they take advantage of an old 
man’s helplessness, and, worse yet, of his loving 
trust. And then they are persisted in. Jacob as a 
liar must have pleased the father of that sooty art. 
Talent gone astray is inventive in wickedness, Gifts 
without God’s grace make a more adept devil. 

Jacob has two hard things to overcome,—bad blood 
and bad training; his heredity on his mother’s side 
and his education are both hurtful. His talent for 
cunning scheming was inherited from his mother, 
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and carefully nursed and nurtured by her. Bad 
blood is bad; bad training is yet more bad. Here 
the blood itself was not bad, but had a bad strain in 
it. We owe it to our children that they have good 
blood and better training. Yet let the children, in- 
cluding the grown-ups, remember that the current 
of both blood and training can be wholly reversed. A 
strong will, plus God's grace, can change the course 
of nature and make water run up-hill. 

Favoritism in a family is bad, only bad, and always 
bad. One's heart may be drawn out more towards one 
child than another. The heart cannot always be con- 
trolled, but the fact should be carefully concealed. 
To love one more is to love another less. It is not 
the greater love for one that is bad, but the less love 
for the others. ‘The heart craves love, especially the 
child-heart. It is hurt by the thought of not heing 
loved up to love’s limit, and—that means without 
limit. 

One bad deed provokes another. Jacob's lying and 
stealing provoked Esau’s hating. The sin-germ is 
contagious. 

The root of the trouble here was failure to trust 
God to do as he had promised. Jacob was to be the 
leader; that was revealed to his mother before his 
birth. Jacob’s scheming for the birthright, his lying 
to make sure of the patriarch’s coveted blessing, his 
unfair conduct as a breeder with his uncle, were to 
make sure of getting what God had already prom- 
ised. God can be trusted to work out his plans. He 
needs co-operation, but no such help as this. Yet 
some people never learn this in any practical way. 

Any such attempt to help out ’s plans only 
hinders, and brings heart-pangs. Rebekah is sepa- 
rated from her darling for long years. Jacob toils 
and tugs and strains hard to get to thetop. Yet 
Esau seems to have as much wealth and prestige, 
and establishes a line of kings long before Israel be- 
comes a nation. Better let God have his own way 
with you. Better risk utter failure rather than do 

. the unfair thing, much less the wrong thing. Yet 
God never fails, nor sleeps, nor forgets, nor ceases 
to love. 


Manson, N. J. 
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Lies never suffer from race suicide. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


SAU her elder son,... Jacob her younger son 
{v. 15). Esau and Jacob,—Brawn and Brain— 
Johnny- on-the-spot and Willie -who-can-wait ! 

They represent the two kinds of boys all down the 
ages. ere is your birthright, read it (Rom. 8: 
14-17), and this too (Rev. 22: 1-5). ‘*So Esau 
despised his birthright” (Gen. 25: 34). Have the 
story told. Here is a pair of scales. Into the right 
hand pan go father, mother, sister, brother, sweet- 
heart, wife, children, friends, position, home, health, 
happiness, heaven, God,—in short, all a man _ holds 
dear ; that is to say, your birthright. What will out- 
weigh all this in the other pan? The tingling of a 
nerve / And your birthright kicks the beam.! God 
thinks it an awful thing to despise a birthright (Mal. 
1:3). Esau was not a bad sort of a fellow. Every- 
body likes him and his easy-going kind. Behaved 
spendidly to Jacob afterward (Gen. 33: 4), But 
catch Esau working and waiting seven years for a 
superior wife! He is satisfied with the. common 
Canaanite of the land, to be had for the asking (Gen. 
36:2). Jacob was God’s choice to head the family, 
because he was the best in spite of imperfections. 
That is the way God selects,—David for example. 


She put the skins... of the goats upon his hands 
(v. 16). How many of you have a mother who will 
put up a downright untruth? Not one of you, to be 
sure; the very idea is so repugnant that when I at 
first wrote ‘‘a mother who is a liar” I had to cross 
the phrase out and soften it alittle. And girls, here 
is a lesson for you. We all expect you to be good. 
A woman who deliberately deceives her husband 
takes the Devil to her arms, and has her hell here on 
earth, sooner or later.. Here we have the first actor 
in history with his mother ‘‘making him up "—and 
the result much the same in the ‘‘ profession’? ever 
since. God had made the promise, but they could 
not wait for him to work it out, as did David in the 
case of Saul. Are you any better, I wonder? 


And Jacob said,...I am Esau (v.19). That.is 
not a ‘‘fib,”’ nor a “‘ prevarication,” nor a “‘ white lie.” 
But the genuine article of deepest black, one of the 
Devil’s most robust brood (John 8: 44). Taking ad- 
vantage of a gentle, loving, old blind father. Mean 
and cowardly. Never takes much of a man to be a 
cheat and liar. Lying never pays. Follow Jacob for 
example: the flight from home; the long, weary 
tramp; Uncle Laban and some of his own medicine; 
flight again from Laban; nervous chill at the coming 


1 This can be made very effective by showing small. jeweler’s, 
or any other, scales, and using papers with father, mother, etc., writ- 
ten on them. A heavy card with “ tingling of a nerve”’ is thrown in 
the other scale. Can also be used in next Sunday’s temperance lesson. 
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of Esau; the Joseph affair; the end in Egypt. All 
the fruit of this lie. What did Jacob say to Pharaoh 
about it all (Gen. 47: 9)? 


Janene thy God sent me good speed (v. 20). One 
of the most devilish things about lying is that there 
is no stopping place. A good liar needs a nickle- 
steel nerve.. Even brazen and nervy Jacob seems 
to have winced to drag God into the le. Note he 
says, ‘hy God and not my God. And why did not 
God step in and stop the whole disgraceful business 
then and there? Well, that is the mystery of it. You 
and I would have had big, brawny Esau come a burst- 
ing in at this dramatic moment and putting the con- 
spirators to shame, but as God says (Isa. 55: 8, 9). 


The voice is Jacol’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau (vy. 22), And this is one of the prov- 
erbs that hascome echoing down the centuries. If it 
has not yet come into your life, never fear but it will. 
It’s the way temptation will come. Nice soft hands 
that would not harm a baby. The hands feel like 
the hands of ‘‘a real good time,” but it is the ‘‘ Sup- 
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‘and for Jacob, too! 





planter” just the same. Go down to the jail and ask 
some of the poor fellows there! 


Esau hated Jacob.... Flee thou to Laban (vs. 
41, 43). Reason these skipped verses are not printed 
is that you boys can tell the story. Esau was mad, 
—yes, real ‘‘cryin’ mad.” To tell the truth, I am 
with Esau in this matter. With all his easy-going 
good nature, did Jacob and Rebekah expect he would 
stand everything ? No, love is not blind, but wick- 
edness is. Poor Rebekah! beautiful, but bungling. 
She never saw her darling any more. The ‘ few 
days"’ meant forever for her. The moral points it- 
self. Suppose Rebekah had waited upon her God ? 
How different for her everything would have been, 
Learn the lesson. Never do 
anything without first asking God about it (Prov. 
4: 6). 

COATESVILLE, Pa 
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Duplicity is complicity with the Devil. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for every 
anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used, 

and two dollars for the des¢ illustration used for each 
week's lesson. But note particularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender's name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar. 


19. June 9.—The Passover (Exod. 12: 21-30) .. ... ue Mar. 9 
11. — 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt (Exod. 

BAT OGD ¢ 8 6 4 6 <6 S68 © OS “« Mar. 16 
se Ce eee « Mar. 23 
13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson (1 Cor. 10 : 23-33) . “« Mar. 30 


Trying to Cheat God—v. 19. 


ND Jacob said unto his father, lam Esau thy 
A Jirst-born (v.19). ‘* A Chinaman believes that 
he can cheat his god,” says Dr. R. F. Horton. 
‘He believes, for instance, that he can put a gar- 
ment upon his child, and write in large letters upon 
the back that this child has had the cholera, and the 
god, seeing the letters on the back, concludes that 
the child has already had the cholera, and will not 
give the child the cholera again. Even intelligent 
Chinamen believe that it is quite easy to trick a 
god and take him in, consequently the whole life of 
China is riddled, through and through, with trickery 
and deceit. The ancient. Romans claimed that the 
sacrifice of a white ox was more pleasing to their god 
Jupiter than any other, and they could cheat him by 
taking a spotted ox and chalking over the black spots.” 
—Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From The 
Epworth Herald. 


Hopefulness in Weed-Grown Ground—v. 19. 


lam Esau thy first-born (v. 19). One wonders 
that out of such a character of deceit and falsehood 
could ever come a powerful ‘ prince.” The other 
day I went with a friend to see a piece of land which 
he thought of buying. We went over the ground,— 
twenty acres of levelland. Part of the ground was 
covered with tall, rank weeds, but most of the land 
was covered with a delicate yellow grass. We were 
undecided about the soil until a neighbor came up 
and, on inquiry, told us that the only good land was 
where the tall, rank weeds grew, and the rest of the 
land was alkali, where nothing, not even weeds, 
would grow. As we turned homeward, I thought 
how much land was like people. The best ground 
grows either a heavy crop of grain or weeds, but the 
poor land will bear neither. hen Jacob and Peter 
have received ead ye seed, there springs up a mar- 
— harvest.—Zhe Rev. Hugh roa Kerr, Rutchin- 
son, Kan. 








Clean Pages Better than Rewriting—v. 19. 


Lam Jacob thy first-born (v. 19). Thus, early in 
life, Jacob was writing the indelible record of deceit 
which must have been the cause of life-long grief. 
‘«Forward” says: ‘*‘ Theold palimpsests were manu- 
scripts from which the first writings had been erased, 
in order to use them again for a fresh writing. But 
mo palimpsest ever was so thoroughly erased that 
some of the old characters did not show up in the 
lapse of time, or under certain treatments or condi- 
tions. So it is with human souls. What is first 
written on them by habit and will may be wiped out 
and replaced by better things. But the boys or girls 
who allow their earliest years to contain evil and for- 
bidden words. and..records must expect a hard fight 
to erase them, and att appearance of the old evil now 
and then when least expected. How much better to 





keep a clean page that needs no rewriting.”—7/%e 
Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


A Fatally-Won Race—v. 23. 


So he blessed him (v. 23). Jacob gained the object 
of his desire, but he lost more than he gained. An 
Amsterdam cyclist by the name of Somerville a few 
years ago won his race, but physicians said he was a 
dead man when his wheel crossed the line. He ped- 
aied past the post a winner, but a dead man. Ke 
careful in these bargains that you are making, in 
which character and reputation and your good name 
and eternal life are at stake, that you don’t lose more 
than — gain.— Zhe Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Ber- 
wyn, Lll, 


The Unexpected Powder-Mine—v. 41. 


Then will I slay my brother (v.41). The other 
day the newspapers related a strange disaster on the 
Sea of Japan. A floating mine, a heritage of the 
Russo-Japanese war, which had been drifting un- 
known upon the sea, suddenly struck the shore at 
Akita on the west coast of Japan, and, exploding, 
killed ten and wounded one hundred and fifty-six. 
Commenting upon this incident, one of the papers 
said: ‘* All evil has the mysterious power of perpetu- 
ating itself and exploding where it is never expected. 
The words we speak, the deeds we do, may long float 
around bearing in their bosom the evil we put into 
them, to blow up in some unexpected way. Let us 
set nothing afloat'on the sea of life tkat can carry 
death to any shore.—7he Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, 
Hutchinson, Kan. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


Stirring-In the Sin—v. 43. 


And tarry with him... until thy brother's fury 
turn away (v. 44). W. D. Hulbert tells of a boy, alone 
in a painter's shop, who, attracted by a pot of red paint, 
picked up the paddle in the mixture and held it up, 
while he watched the thin red stream which flowed 
from the end. Something startled him. He turned 
quickly and let a single drop fallintoa fifty pound keg 
of white lead which stood adjacent. Frightened, he 
sought to repair damages. If he had taken a stick 
and lifted out the fleck of red which had not yet 
mixed with the white, there would have been to trace 
of his meddling. Instead, however, he stirred the 
white into the red mixture. Around and around he 
stirred the paint. At last he thought the red was 
completely hidden. But when the painter came in 
his practised eye told him that something was wrong. 
Rachel and Jacob were troubled because of the 
threatened consequences of their sin ; but, instead of 
facing Esau, confessing the sin, and seeking forgive- 
ness, they were eager to hold fast tothe results of the 
sin, while they tried, by still more craft, to avert the 
consequences.— Zhe Rev. John T, Faris, St. Louis. 


Good Security for Loans—Golden Text. 


But they that deal truly are his delight (Golden 
Text). ‘‘ Mister, do you lend money here?” asked 
an earnest young voice at the office door. The law- 
yer turned away from his desk, confronted a clear- 
eyed, poorly dressed lad of twelve years, and studied 
him keenly for a minute. ‘*Sometimes we do, on 
good security” he said gravely. The little fellow ex- 
plained that he had a chance *‘to buy out a bey that’s 
cryin’ papers.” He had half the money required, but 
he needed to borrow the other fifteen cents. ‘* What 
security can you offer?” asked the lawyer. The 
boy’s brown hand sought his ket and drew out a 
paper carefully folded in a bit of calico. It was a 
cheaply printed pledge against the use of intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco. As respectfully as if it had 














been the deed to a farm the lawyer examined it, ac- 
cepted it, and handed over the required sum. A' 
friend who had watched the transaction with silent. 
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amusement laughed as the young borrower departed. 
‘“You think I know nothing about him ?” smiled ‘the 
lawyer. ‘‘I know that he came manfully in what he 
supposed to be a business way, and tried to negotiate 
a loan instead of beggiug the money. I know that 
he has been under good influences or he would -not 
have signed that pledge, and that he does not hold it 
lightly or he would not have cared for it so carefully. 
I agree with him that one who keeps himself from 
such things has a character to offer as security.” — 
uniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From the 
Epworth Herald. ; 


*% 
The double-faced never see the divine half of 
things. f 
aaa 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


‘These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of Londen, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Assecia- 
tion, For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, ‘Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Gen. 27: 1-14. . ... ++ ++. « « Deception 
‘luesday.—Gen. 27: 15-29 . . ..... . . Jacob and Esau 
Wednesday.—-Gen. 27: 30-40 .... .. . . Fsau’s grief 
‘Thursday.—Gen. 27: 41-45. . ..... . .jJacob and Esau 
Friday —Gen. 25 : 27-94. ...++e+e-.- . Esau'sdelly 
Saturday.—Heb. 12:9-17..... .. . . Privilege despised 
Sunday.—Eph. 4 : 17-92. ..... . . Speaking the truth 


~ 


Many of our worst pains come from plucking our 
best blessings before they are rtpe. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


HEN you have the attention of the school, 
gained by standing quietly by the blackboard 
with chalk held in readiness to write, draw 
quickly from the top to the bottom of the board a 
line. ‘*Whatisthat I’ve drawn? Yes, aline. Even 
though it is a thin line it divides that blackboard just 
as really as a broad band of iron would. 
‘*‘ About how long is that line? Well, "e 
ou think so. But you don’t see the whole of it. It 
is intended to show just a little bit of the one line 
that is always a dividing’ line runhing through all 
God’s plans for men—the dividing line between 
Truth [write it on one side of the line] and Falsehood 
[write it on the other side of the line]. 
‘* Which. Side of the-line-is Trath on? Yes, the 
right side. Which side is falsehood on? Yes, the 
left side. The two sides of the board-don't overlap. 
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The line divides them sharply. ‘‘ The side of truth 
belongs to God, and to those who stand with him. 
— the word God over truth.] The,other side 

longs to whom? Yes, Satan, who is the father of 
lies. [Write Satan over falsehood. ] 

‘*Some people are foolish enough to think that they 
can gain something by going over to this side where 
falsehood and his father have control. Some think 
that lies save trouble, smooth over hard places, and 
are quite useful now and then. But the minute any 
one uses a lie to help himself or others, he reall 
says to God.‘I doubt if you can help just here. I'll 
cross the line and get Satan’s help. Just now he 
can do more for me, I feel sure.” And many people 
actually claim that they think it is right sometimes 
to cross that all-dividing line, to do what God cannot 
do—teli a lie—and to rely on a falsehood whose 
father is the Devil ! 

‘*What is the Golden Text? Well, what else 
could lying lips be but that? However merciful our 
Father in heaven may be to a liar, he hates the lie, 
and we are not squarely on the right side until we 
fear the lie more than any loss or harm that we think 
may come to us from truth-telling, and until we hate 
the iie with an utter hatred, as a thing all evil, and 
impossible to God.” 





SATAN 
FALSEHOOD 


GOD 
TRUTH 


ON WHICH SIDE DO | STAND? 











PHILADELPHIA. 
< 


Short cuts to heaven-ordained ends may lead 
through crooked ways of sin. 


tad 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


** Nearer, My God, to thee.’ 
**T need thee every hour." (31: 1-3. 48: 1-3.) 
**O God of Truth, whose living Psalm tot : 1-8 
Word.” (142: 1-4. 202: 1-4). 
**O for a closer walk with God."’ Psalm 110 : 22-24. 
** My God, permit me not to be.’’ (173 : 22-24. 244 : 3-5.) 
**O God of Bethel, by whose hand."’ Psalm 5 : 3-7. 
‘Thou art the Way : to thee alone.”’ (5:3-6 7:3-7.) 
“O Light, whose beams illumine Psalm 64: 5-9. ' 
all.** 2 (83 :5-8. 126:5-9.) 


When aman throws away principle, he ts apt to 
boast of being politic. : 


Psalm 24 : 1-6. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: The Beginnings. 

Lesson Story: Jacob and Esau,—the First Bible 
Twins. 

Lesson Teaching : Lying is Never Right ; God Hates 
Lies. 


INTRODUCTION, 


When I was a child, I chose to go and see some 
twin baby boys rather than to spend the afternoon 
with a friend. I have always remembered how little 
and cute they looked. Now they are men. 

Last Christmas there came to the home of my 
friend twin Christmas babies. At our last Thanks- 
giving dinner there were twin sisters, Laura and 
Flora, ‘who have looked: alike; talked alike, and 
dressed alike all their lives, and now they are women. 
(Recall any that are known to your class.) 

Yet twins are not always alike. Our lesson tells 
of twin brothers, Jacob and Esau, who were just: as 
different as their names, Their grandfather was 
good old Abraham, who lived until the boys were 
fifteen. ‘Their father was Isaac, the well-digger and’ 
peacemaker, and their mother the beautiful Rebekah, 
who was brought from a far country by Abraham's 
trusted servant, to be the wife of his son, Isaac. Ask 
your parents to read the sweet story in Genesis 24, 
telling how the servant found Rebekah. 
INTERVENING EVENTS, 

God had promised Abraham and Isaac that their 
families should some day be many as the ——? 
stars, and yet no little children came to the home of 
Isaac and Rebekah for twenty years; then came the 
twins, and never any more. What rejoicing there 
wast How they watched over and cared for them! 
Yet they couldn't treat them just alike because the 
boys were so different. Esau grew rough and hairy. 


Jacob was quiet and smooth. Esau liked to. roam 
around and hunt with his bow and arrows, and some- 
times brought home venison to eat. Jacob was sat- 
isfied to look after the flocks and to live in the tents, 
and he was his mother’s favorite, while Isaac loved 
the rough, bold Esau best. 

One time Esau came home from his hunting just 
starving hungry, and found Jacobcooking some good 
foed. Esau asked for some, but Jacob wouldn’t give 
him any unless Esau would give up his right to be- 
ing just a little older, although their birthdays were 
the same day. Esau was so hungry that he didn’t 
care much, so he gave up his birthright for some food. 
He was sorry for it atterwards. It was mean of 
Jacob to treat his brother so. 


LESSON 


Isaac was sixty when his boys were born. By the 
time they were men, Isaac was growing feeble, and 
it: seemed as if he couldn’t live long. (Give the 
whole story in Bible language, so simply and graphic- 
ally told in chapter 27. Review, with the children’s 
help, emphasizing Isaac’s request of Esau, Rebekah’s 
plan for Jacob, and show the picture-roll here,—his 
consent to deceive his father, his mother’s agreement 
to bear all the blame, how the plan worked, Jacob’s 
lie to gain the blessing, Isaac’s suspicion, Esau’s re- 
turn, distress and anger, an inferior blessing for him, 
and his hatred for Jacob. Suggest what. followed 
Cain's hatred of Abel. Rebekah feared a similar 
result, and suggested flight to her brother’s home 
‘‘ for a few days,” which proved many years.) Jaccb 
received his blessing, but he and Rebekah had lied 
to get it. God hates lies, and punishes them, too. 
Our text says, Lying Lips are an abomination to the 
Lord; but they that deal truly [or Tell the Truth 
are his delight. (Write the two phrases.) Did G 
punish Rebekah and Jacob because they lied? Re- 
bekah never saw her favorite son again. It seemed 
a long time before punishihent came to Jacob, but it 
is true, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
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also reap.” Other stories tell how Jacob's uncle de- 
ceived him; also, when Jacob was an old: man like 
Isaac, he learned what it meant for sons to deceive 
their father. Jacob’s sons quarreled about. Joseph, 
and deceived Jacob many years. Complete the out- 
line, Which for Me ? 





WHICH FOR ME? 
a THE as boy 
RUTH IPS 
When Margery started to school, the teacher asked 
how old she was, and Margery answered, ‘‘ Grandma 
says I’m five, but mother said to tell you I’m six.” 
What a pity to tell a lie, just to gain’a'few weeks of 
school! Was it right ? 

George-was fourteen, but small for his age. When 
his mother saw the conductor coming through the 
train, she said, ‘‘ Crowd down in the seat, Georgie, 
and if the conductor asks how old you are, say ‘1 m 
not twelve.’” Wasn't it too bad to ect a lie, just to 
save a little extra car-fare? Was it right? Whe 
— act a lie, we say they deceive. ‘ 

If mother should give her little 7 two cents for 
Sunday-school, and he should spend them on the 
way or keep them for himself, and when the offering 
was taken, he should say, ‘‘I haven’t any,” is he a 
true boy ? 

There are two things which every child should 
learn: to obey; and to always tell thetruth. (Sug- 


gest George Washington or other practical illustra- 
tions.) Repeat: 











**T have one little mouth to speak the ¢7uth, 
One heart to love Jesus all my youth.”’ 
Sing : 
**Guard, my child, thy tongue, 

That it speaks no wrong ; 

Let no evil word pass o’er it; 

Set the watch of “ruth before it 

That it do no wrong ; 

Guard, my child, thy tongue.’’ 

(Primary Hymnal). 
Peoria, ILL. 
“ 


The man of sharp dealings always cuts off his 
own fortune. 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


T THE very beginning of the lesson proper I 
A said, Let each boy open his Bible to Genesis 
27: 1 and watch carefully while I read twenty- 
five verses; we will not stop reading for questions 
or answers till we get all through this passage. 
And let us see just how many places we can find in 
these verses where somebody coimmits sin. All were 
alert. And then I paused to point out that the Bible 
tells us not only the guod things people did, but tells 
us of the evil things, too. So we'll read sometimes 
about good people and sometimes about evil people; 
and sometimes about people who were good part of 
the time and bad part of the time. 

But the boys were waiting for me to read. It was 
to be a journey of discovery through’ twenty-five 
verses. So I read with care and emphasis and slow 
pronunciation. Indeed I read with as great care as 
I could possibly have used in a body of learned adults. 
Why shouldn’t I? Here were these boys drinking in 
every word I read, and watching so intently for the 
outcroppings of wrong-doing. erse by verse I read 
it, with no interruption. One boy had brought out 
a pencil and was indicating the verses where people 
did wrong. 

The reading finished, I said: Now where does 
somebody begin to commit sin? ‘‘Sixth verse” was 
the answer. But where is the sin there? ‘‘It showed 
she: had been listening to what Isaac said.” But we 
didn’t seé any sin in just that. A little questioning 
brought out that this was the beginning of the pas- 
sage where Rebekah prepared for a deceitful act. 

Did Rebekah tell a lie? My youngest boy said, 
‘*No, -sir, she acted one.” That was good; it was 
also a surprise, for EF had not consciously suggested 
the answer. But we were not quite ready for that 
phase of it, soI said: Think about that; we'll know 
more about it later. 

In the eighth verse the boys missed an evil sug- 
gestion. Sol pointed itout. The head of the family 
was looked upon as the direct representative of God 
in that family. When Isaac spoke, his word was a 
command; when Rebekah spoke she said, ‘‘obey 
my voice." That*was sinful disobedience to Isaac, 
whom God recognized as the head of the family. 

Now, where is the first spoken lie in this lesson ? 
Nineteenth verse, Point out every other spoken lie. 
This was done quickly: And ‘tiow we were in the very 
heart of the spiritual teaching. 














’ LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45) 


What isa lie? (Teacher, make sure 
of your own definition before you ask 
your class.) Back to Rebekah again,— 
didn’t tell a lie, but acted one. e can 
have a lie in a look, a lie in an act, a 
lie in a word, a lie in just plain silence, 
all easily illustrated. Is a lie ever 
right? (I said, ‘‘Is a lie ever justifi- 
able ?” and a boy said, ‘‘ What’s that ?”’) 
Then I told how a man had written a 
whole book to show that he believed a 
lie was never, never right, nor did ever 
a man have to tell a lie for any purpose 
whatever (H. Clay Trumbull: ‘‘A Lie 
Never Justifiable’’), Illustrate again; 
no discussion. : 

What is a white lie? The boys 
laughed,—laughed in derision. (Yet 
I've heard grown Christians speak with 
some pride of having told just a little 
‘« white lie.” Is the conscience of a boy 
more responsive to God’s call for right 
living than the conscience of a man? 
I didn’t discuss this with the boys.) 
We concluded there was but one kind of 
lie,—and white lies, spoken lies, silent 
lies, acted lies, and lies told by the look 
of the eyes, were all just lies, and noth- 
ing else. 

hom does the Bible tell us is the 
“‘father of lies” ? Some random an- 
swers, and then: the Devil. Said a boy 
rather quietly, ‘‘ He’s got a big family.” 
I could have passed it by, but it wasn’t 
said as a trifling thing ; and I accepted 
it, repeated it, and said it was a family 
.that was always in trouble. And how 
does the Bible describe God? No an- 
swer. I gave it: God is truth (John 14: 
6; James 1:17). So we're the children 
of falsehood,—Satan; or we're the chil- 
dren of truth,—God. 

How did Jacob cover up Rebekah’s de- 
ception ? With a lie. How did he cover 
up that first spoken lie ? 
lie. 
and bigger. I don’t know of any sin 
that isn’t almost.sure to begin with a 
lie or. end up with one. -Here was a 
situation that had a parallel in the ex- 
perience of every boy in the class. To 
warn a boy against being a murderer 
. Seems remote; to talk with a boy about 
the sin of lying, and the temptation to 
be false in our lives to-day and to-mor- 
row, is immediate, concrete. 
talked plainly and frankly. 

I told of the department chief in Wash- 
ington who caused a big sign to be 

ainted, reading, ‘‘ The Lord Hates a 


With another | 
And so the ugly thing grew bigger | 


Hebrews, the promise to Abraham and 
his seed which descended through first- 
born sons. Esau was courageous and 
winsome, of a character attractive to 
boys. But while a man of free and 
generous instincts, he was not a fit per- 
son to whom to commit great trusts for 
others. ‘To gratify his hunger quickly 
he carelessly tossed aside the right to 
the fulfilment through him of the great- 
est promise ever madé by God to man 
(Gen. 17 : 6-8: Exod. 19: 5, 6. Com- 

are Genesis 25: 34 with Hebrews 12: 16.) 
Show that the man who has and yields 
to the disposition to throw away his 
manhood for pleasure, or to gratify his 
appetite, can never be great or win the 
favor of God. 

The Blessing of the Birthright Secured 
by Jacob. He prized it at some measure 
of its real worth, and had gained the 
right to it as far as his brother could 
transfer it tohim. Emphasize that fact. 
You can make this lesson effective only 
by holding before your a ny the con- 
trasts between what these two boys 
were and what men they became. Jacob 
could not secure the birthright he had 
bought unless his father bestowed it on 
him. He knew that Isaac would: not 
knowingly do that because Esau was his 
favorite son. Therefore, to clinch his 
bargain, he made use of his mother’s 
favoritism for him. By the basest con- 
| spiracy and lying and fraud (v. 20) Jacob 
| made good for himself the great name 
;and mission he had bought ‘for one 
| mess of meat.” Do not mitigate in the 
|least the repulsive wickedness of this 
,crime. But you can say that it did- not 
appear so heinous to the Hebrew writers, 
in contrast with Esau’s heedless, pro- 
fanity, as it appears to us. 
that above Jacob’s selfish greed was the 





| ants fulfil the great mission which finally 
|so possessed him that he had power 
with God and with men, and prevailed 
(Gen. 32 : 28). 

The Curse That Went With the Bless- 


They saw | 


persistent purpose to make his descend- | 
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brothers were of two. widely different 
types, Esau a skilful hunter, loving the 
chase, wild and restless, chafing over any 
sort of restraint, a man of impulse, shal- 
low and incapable of appreciating remote 
but glorious attainment. Jacob, on the 
other hand, was a man of civilization, 
quiet, orderly, and peace-loving. But h 
was crafty, and did not scrupje to outwit 
his simpler-minded brother. With all his 
mean scheming, however, Jacob was 
ambitious and far-sighted. e did set 
a high value on things which have real 
importance. 
possibilities. 
The sympathies of the modern reader 
are quite often with Esau, who was no 
match for his cunning brother. The 
biblical chronicler seems on the side of 


more sensitive, more usable, capable of 
training and betterment. One does not 
catch a note of censure in this passage 
as he reads about the tricks of Jaco 


in the Bible. The eye of the writer 
seems to be fixed upon the final result 
rather than these beginnings. 
discreditable 
The cheat- 
— and remorse- 
lessly executed. ‘The stake was impor- 
tant, the blessing was received by the 
one who could Best value it; but the 
| method was undeniably degrading. 
| Such a-story raises interesting ques-, 
| tions. Did God really plan to forward 
| Jacob’s welfare in such a way as this ? 
| Could a father’s blessing, thus falsely 
| won, not be reversed ? Must we count as 
| biblical the approval of such measures ? 
Clearly there can be no’ other than 
disapproval of Jacob’s actions. ‘They 
were wholly unworthy of him. The 'trar- 
| rator goes on to show the’ chain of “evil 
| consequences which followed hard ‘upon 
| them. Precedence and power, territory, 
| and lordship, won in this fashion, could 
not but be bitter to the ‘taste,’ Jacob 


ing by Jacob was blackl 
to Rebekah and to Jacob. 
ing was. carefully 





ing. Point out what Jacob’s sin brought | was slow in-realizing this, but to him, 
| to him ; long years of separation from | as to all who do evil in ordef'to gain 


| his home, in which he was himself the / their ends 
/ victim of base deception (29 : 25, 26); a| 
| wife whom he hated (29 : 33), the bitter | 
So we | and deserved hatred of his only brother | 
| (27: 41, 42), twenty years of cheating and | 


| being cheated (31 : 40-42), a time of anx- 
| iety and terror because of the just wrath 
| of Esau (32 : 6-8, 11), ending with a dis- 


ziar,” and placed it in full view of hun- | play of his brother’s magnanimity which 


dreds of clerks. 


the /ze, the stv. Then aclosing plea for 
not getting out of the habit of truth by 
the /#¢#/e untruth. The direction of a 
mountain stream may be changed by a 
pebbie. 

_ PHILADELPHIA, 


The means must be worthy of the end. 
a 
The Young Folk’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 

Breer taking up this story explain 

why it is found in the collection of 

narratives of the beginnings of 
Israel. Much of the eariier part of the 
Bible offers answers to questions asked 
by the Israelites with an interest which 
we do notfeel. One of these questions 
of great importance to them during a 
large part of their history was, Why 
had the Edomites, their brethren in race 
and language, been their rivals, and so 
often their enemies ? Why was the true 
line of succession carried on through the 
Israelites instead of the Edomites who 
were established near the promised land 
long before the children of Israel came 
up from Egypt to occupy it?. (Num. 
20 : 14-21). Compare the account of the 
birth of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 25 : 19-26) 
with the history of the two nations of 
their descendants as given in Kings and 
Chronicles, and the prophetic books, 
and you will see the meaning of the 
story. For the purposes of your lesson 


you may direct your pupils’ attention | 


to these three things : 

The Birthright Surrendered by Esau 
(Gen. .25: : 27-34). Explain its signifi- 
cance,‘ atid the value set on it by the 


But I said the Lorde! put him to shame (33 : 4-11). 
loves a liar, or any other sinner; he hates | 


Do not fail to leave the impression 
| that it was through the discipline of 
| affliction and through deep repentance 
|for his sins that Jacob at last became 


| worthy of the name of Israel, and that | 


|he imparted to his descendants their 
| spiritual aspirations which made them, 
|rather than the Edomites, the chosen 
| nation of Jehovah. 


BosTon. 
5 4 
He deals in death who deals in deceit. 
te 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.L. 


jacob and Esau 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 
| 25, 26: 34 to 27: 40). 

| No personality is more interestingly 
| portrayed in the Old Testament than 
| that of Jacob. What is said of him an- 
| swers closely to real life in every age. 
|In his faults and virtues alike he rep- 
| resents traits which are very well known. 
| His career closely parallels that of many 
| a strong nature, exhibiting at first an in- 
ordinate self-will and selfishness, which 
becomes, through the discipline of bitter 
experience, refined, broadened, and con- 
firmed in ways of righteousness. 

The three chapters which come within 
this lesson prepare us to realize how real 
and continuous a struggle Jacob had to 

| endure, before he became the master of 
himself and God's true man. 

From the first we note an emphasis 

| upon the ambition of the younger brother 

which képt him alert to win any advan- 





| tage over his elder. Even at birth this is | 


said to have been foreshadowed. The 


, it was sure to. be' made clear. 
II, REFERENCE. LITERATURE,” — 


Opinions ees Jacob and Esau 
are legion. Matheson’s ‘' Representa- 


| tive Men,” and Dods in the Expositor’s 


‘*Genesis,” are among the most valu+ 
able. The articles in the Hastings Dic- 
tionary of the Bible under their names 
are good. Bennett's notes in the New 
Century ‘‘ Genesis” are excellent. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LEssoNn. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited 
for discussion, the themes in which adults will be in- 
terested. It is intended to be suggestive rather 
| than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety ot 
| treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The story of the dealings of Jacob with 
his brother and father is a study in 
moral development. 
up to nature. 
living to-day, who are as much of a per- 


ave been to Isaac. 
studies first: 

1. The Two Brothers. 
difference between them in appearance, 
habits, and character.. In what wav 
did each manifest his best self ? 
was the more attractive ? 

2. The Birthright. What did it mean ? 
How did Esau’s act reveal his measure ? 


Is there any way in which we, ‘‘ as pro- | 


fane persons, despise'’ our birthright 
to-day ? 

3. Lhe Fraudulently Obtained Bless- 
ing. Was the impulse of Isaac a worthy 
one, or did he seek to anticipate. God’s 
purpose? What were the blessings 
promised to Jacob? . Why did Isaac 
(v. 33) regard them as irrevocable ? 

4.. The Beginning of Retribution. 
Did the punishment fit the. crime in 
Jacob's and Rebekah’s cases, and how ? 

5. The Assurance of Growth. What 
is there in Jacob which, after all, causes 
us to pin our faith to him? What qual- 


ity is it that may be most surely trusted | 


to develop a fine nature ? 


BosTOon. 
< 


The palace built of lies always falls 
lo pieces Just as we go to held our first 
grand reception in it. 


He was a man of great | 


Jacob, who was a nobler type of man, | 


But that is true of many a sin recorded | 


The story of the capture of the bless- | 


It holds the mirror | 
There are many Jacobs | 


 mroogg to their parents as Jacob may | 
One naturally | 


Consider the | 


Which | 


> - 4113 
| My lamp-chimneys some- 
times get broken, but seldom 


‘or never break. There is a 
‘great difference. 

| My Index is useful to every 
one who owns a lamp, and it 


is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











WHAT IS FAITH? 
Heb. Xi:1 


That great definition may have been 
clear to the people of King James’ day ; 
but it is very obscure to the people of our 
day. That text, in the old version, does 
not tell us what the Bible writer. meant. 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


makes his meaning per- 
fectly plain. In the same 
careful and scholarly 
way, the thirty years’ 
work of the American 
Revision Committee has 
made a thousand other 
texts plain to plain 
people. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 
“flow We Got Our American Standard Bible” 


It will be of great interest to you. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers 
37a East 18th St., New York 


Bible publishers for § years 


OXFORD MAPS 


| By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
, . The maps of PALESTINE and of EGYPT and 
| SINAL are necessary for the coming Sunday-school 
| lessons, These, with our mapsof WESTERN ASIA 
‘and ST. PAUL'S TRAVELS, will cover all biblical 
geography. These maps are kept up to the most re- 
cent discoveries, and are accepted authority among 
students. Special terms for the maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 


' DIVINITY COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 


























YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 
as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
HOT or COLD 
as at the fountains of our 
35 RETAIL STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE 
7 STATES & CANADA 















BY ORDERING ACANOF 





BREAKFAST COCQA 


aT OW 


‘Stores. Sales Agents or from your Grocer. 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get ‘* improved,"’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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RISING SUN 


TOVE POLISH 


MAKES THE STOVE AN ORNAMENT. 


FOR FORTY YEARS we have been making stove polish that 
pleases the housekeeper. “RISING SUN’’ js made pertect in 


every detail. Dissolves instantly. Spreads smocthly. Polishes 


quickly with most brilliant, durable lustre. Try it. 
MORSE BROS., Props. ° e Canton, Maes., U.S.A, 
‘T 





| 
Mitten Poof 


Zeaves AO-dirtk behiNc 


RICES HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
_@ 








). FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


ith every facility at our command known in the art 
of modern shoemaking we are enabled to produce — 
and do—a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES. We make shoes 
for every known requirement—each shoe the 
best adapted for the purpose it is intended. 
40 years’ experience back of every pair of 
shoes made and sold by us. 
SEND TO-DAY for “Our Family Footwear” Cata- 
logue showing hundreds of styles of our Footwear, 
_ covering the needs of the whole family. 


Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


If he will not supply you—send your order to 
us, adding 25 cents for delivery charges. 


$4.00 and $3.50 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
42 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Ried & Hutchins Shoes are comfort- 
ably, tastefully and economically shod. 





Blucher, 

Women's Shoe, 
heavy single sole, 
medium narrow toe. 


$30. pair. 


/ heavy sole, 
medium toe. 


$40. palr, 





























Maule’s Pansies 


Y Dia, A carefully prepared 
mixture of all the richest, 
handsomest and largest 
Pansies known. Contains 
all the productions of 
American and European 
Specialists that are truly 
meritorious. Pansy seed 
is very high priced, and it 
is next to im ble for 
the average flower lover 
to buy all the new sorts. 
ptt Ay me | really desir- 
able in Maule’s Prize 
Mixture. Look for blooms 
2 to 334 inches across, of 
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-leaders are cross, and the school disap- 


, alone unless they happen to have had much 








{old and hallowed Easter carols from the 
| Hymnal cannot be improved on. 


| reason the music goes well is that some of : 
| ter of luck. 


trashy and meaningless words and sentiment. | 
| And it must be confessed by the writer, who | 
| is a church musician, that not one singer in | 
| a thousand gives the words a thought. 
| singing the music, most of them 


| as a mechanical contrivance to tell the school 


MARCH 2, 1907 





| Good Tidings for Superintendents 





All children love to march. Have some of 
the music sung as solos by members of the 
school. Do not import the choir into the 
school for that purpose ; the choir has its 
own heavy load to carry in the church serv- 
ices, and the idea is to give every one some- 
thing to do if possible. : 
If you have an orchestra, let it shed in ail 
the waits, and in any other possible place, 
bright, tuneful music,—not necessarily what 
is called sacred, because music is seldom 
sacred except through association. The 


What is Good Easter Music ? | 


Now is the time Easter music should be in 
rehearsal. The practical leader began to 
select it two months ago. Unfortunately 
many leaders are not practical, and also 
many publishers lack foresight in this direc- 
tion, as Easter pamphlets will be coming 
from the presses for some weeks yet—too 
late to give time for trial and practise. 

The time spent in selecting the Easter 
carols is more valuable than that spent in 


rehearsing them. How often have we seen | orchestra should not merely play from the 
schools laboring to learn ‘*up-to-date’’ | vocal score, but its music should ‘be really 
carols which are positively unsingable, | arranged as an accompaniment to the voices. 


thereby showing the poor judgment, o1 
musical ignorance, of those who made the 
selections, It is too late to change, and the 
Easter music consequently goes badly, the 


To adopt and follow the Easter programs 
in their entirety as they come from the pub- 
lishers, is not often done, because it gener- 
ally is not feasible, nor would it be satisfac- 
tory. From a musical standpoint, it would 
compel the adoption of a great many en- 
tirely unsatisfactory tunes. It is best for the 
school to arrange its own programs, printing 
rehearsal slips, which can be collected each 
Sunday after practise. 

To conclude where I began, the success 
of the singing at Easter or any special service, 
like that of the printer, is in the ‘* make- 
ready.’’ The cause of poor singing—assum- 
ing a competent conductor—is nearly always 
lack of sufficient rehearsals ; the school does 
not know the music. Practise should begin 
six weeks in advance, and twenty minutes— 
ten in the first part of the service and ten in 
the latter—should be appropriated to the 
leader for this purpose. One cannot have 
the penny and the cake too, and the school 
authorities must release enough time from 
other work to enable the leader to teach the 
music properly and thoroughly.—Henry F. 
Pollock, Philadelphia. 


pointed, 
The proper way to select music for special 
services is not to trust the pianist or organist 


experience in face-to-face conducting of 
schools. The song which satisfies the organ- 
ist’s ideas of harmony, or the pianist’s no- 
tions of brilliancy, may be unsingable by a 
school. The leader should take sufficient 
time to sing, with an accompanist, the pieces 
which strike his fancy, bearing in mind the 
fact that they are to be sung by hundreds of 
voices in unison. The one which goes well 
as a solo, or may be fine for the choir, may 
be entirely unsatisfactory when attempted 
by the school. This point of view, or rather 
of hearing, is generally lost sight of by those 
who select the music, and often the only 


the selections just happen to be good—-a mat- 


One danger to be avoided is the choice of 
% 


A. Stereopticon.. Program 


Pictures are a never-failing attraction to 
young and old, and to-day one of the most 
important features of instruction is the lan- 
tern picture. The life of Christ can be in- 
troduced into the Easter service of the Sun- 


After 
aven’t the 
slightest idea of what the words either say 
or mean, and the title appeals to them only 


what to try next. The only safe plan after 





| the Easter carols have. been selected is to |day-school to splendid: advantage, «as is 
submit them to the pastor. It has always | demonstrated by the following program 
| been my inflexible rule to do this, and I have | which was very successfully used in the 


found that the pastor appreciates the thought | Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, of 
and is glad to have the opportunity to reject | which Thomas E. D. Bradley is Sunday- 
songs of questionable sentiment or literary | school superintendent. The lantern slides 
merit. | mentioned are easily obtainable in all large 

What character of music shall we sing at | cities. Denominational publishing houses 
Easter? Speaking from a musical point of | can usually put you on the track of them. 
view alone, because the joyful commemora- 
tion of the great Victory gives us a wealth ORDER OF SERVICE 
of poetry and prose to choose from. A re- | Sunday Evening, April 15, 1906 
cent conversation between two Sunday-school Organ prelude . _Mr. Carl D. Kinsey 
superintendents of the same denomination at rayer. 
the luncheon hour was about as follows : Offering. 

** I invariably touch nothing modern, The THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
(Illustrated by Stereopticon Views) 
They are 
sung only once a year, and therefore we do 
not tire of them.’’ 


1. ‘The Magnificat’’ . . . Tissot 
“ Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.’ 
‘he congregation. 


—_ Se andinfull# | ‘+ Well,’’ said the other superintendent, | te Chrinmes Ses ane an . BlashGeld 
8 ° | 66 . . Te get ee “‘ Christmas Chimes.’ e chorus 
For ten 2-cent stamps. ||‘! take exactly the opposite view. Iget) | 1.2, sntehem by Moonli wae ag 
I will send one packet of | all the latest pamphlets, and everything on | “© Little Town of Bethlehem.” “The chorus. 
together With = copy of our program is brand-new. The new music! 4, *"The Holy Night " Miller 
The Moule Seed, Book for | is always very bright and catchy. Our idea | - pong ay gt ‘Miss Hearding. 
1907. copies of this is always something new.’’ | 5. ‘‘ Shepherds in the Fie . 
book have already been ff | 'S al ways Ss + £ nad : 6. ‘‘Angels Appear ” Plockhorst 
mailed, at a cost of more {| Church musicians, like the two superin- © Peaceful Night.” pn RF An 
$ Bpecisitics it contains 7 | tendents, are divided on this question. As| 7, « Heavenly Hosts‘ qlee 
’ and 63 Specialties in Vege- | music is part of their living, wisdom impels | -“ Glory to God in the Highest ”’ (from “ The 
eS dievese ce ae be] | them to please the superintendent. Often | = Geminaias ve owl ’). The heey 
very else, old or new, worth | | a middle path is best. The thrilling strains | * ight into Egypt. .. Bouguereau 
everything else, old or new, 2 | el ca ced eg ; 8 ad | Flee to Egypt.” The chorus. 
ave, * < on oo |of ‘The Strife is O’er”’ to Palestrin’’s| . « Finding the Saviour in the 
publishe din the last 39 years. If} |‘ Victory,’’. and ‘‘Jesus Christ is Rsen| ~ Temple "’.. . . Hunt 
Return the empty < \ \ , you ~—y s re es cosng. To-day ”’ to the old tune of ‘* Worgan,”’ can- | wo —- in the ishop , * The chorus. 
—_— bs “ surely oug ‘o have is Boo : te : . : : ‘*Tesus 
Pansy packet with : MH Thatiea toxether with a packet of these choicest | | Not be improved on, especially in musical | 10. “Je ce thy Beem rn dag a 
another order; it is good for 20 cents. of all Pansies to anyone sending me 20 cents. excellence, for Easter, and children and ‘7 The Child j 1 jesus.” ” ie a 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 1787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. grown-ups alike sing them with compelling | jy; + 4 Voice C rying in the Wilderness’ ‘lissot 
fervor. We Recitative (from Me The Messiah’’), Mr. Miller. 
: ———— ——E— Whatever the music selected, it is an ex- | 12. ‘‘ The Baptism cet! goa 
. : mre Coupon Certificates | <lest plan to arrange for as many classes ane erie beret to 
card con- * or individuals as possible to take part in it. 143. “The ‘Temptation " ‘ Scheffer 
taining of Deposit This to make every one have something to “In the Hour of Trial.” The choir. 
; 12 pens, do and accept responsibility. This class of | 14. ‘‘St. John the Baptist a 
different) $100, $200, $500, and $1, | boys can sing one verse, that class of girls | pom Afar’ EP — 
patterns, | Secured-by de posit ot First Mortgages on improved another, the whole schoo! the chorus and ehold the Lamb of God ( rom e 
sent to | Pittshurgh real estate. | Messiah’). The choir. 
meen “da | POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY | some of the verses. If you have a gallery, | 15, “The Calling of Andrew and Peter “* Tissot 
any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. Capital, $200,000 (full paid) place three or four sweet-voiced girls or boys “The Waves of Galilee.” The chorus 
Spencerian Pen Co. a Men York.” | Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. | up there, and-lét themsing a verse. If you | 16. “'‘The-Wedding of Cana"! . Veronese 


— | SEND -FOR BOOKLET 


Send ten cents for a sample set of The - 
‘When ans 


Sunday School Times Lessen Pictures eertng advertisements mention this paper. 


| 


Duet and chorus, “ Turning Water into Wine.” 
Soprano, Misses Gaunnt and Wentzel ; 
Altos, Misses Richelsen and Thomas. 


have a Sunday-school choir, 
have 


by all means 


} 
processional and--recessional hymns. | 




















LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Gen. 27: 15-23, 41-45) 











For a Joyous Easter Celebration 





= ome ¢ and Nicodemus" . . . Beale 
uet and chorus, “‘ Ye Must be Born Again. i 
Misses Gaunnt, Wentzel, Richelsen and 
Thomas and the ‘chorus. 
18. ‘‘The Woman of Samaria at the 
Well” . Hofmann 
“ At Jacob’s Well.” Miss Edith Richelsen. 
19. ‘‘ Healing of Simon’ s Wife's 
Mother ”’ Beale 
“ Happ’ y Homes.” * Children’ s chorus. 
ao. ‘‘ All the "City was Gatbered at the 


| ae ee ee Pissot 

“ Jesus of Nazareth Passeth by.” T ine chorus. 

= stealing of the Ruler’s Son’ . . Tissot 
*« Thy Son Shall pa ky Live,” “eine chorus. 


22. ‘‘ Healing of the Le a . Beale 
«« Where are the Nine?” “The chorus. 


23. ‘ Jesus Teaching by the Sea” . Tissot 
“Saviour teach me day by day.” 
The congregation. 
24. ‘Jesus Asleep During the Storm * . Tissot 
25. ‘‘ Jesus Stilling the Storm"’ . . eiasaes 
“ Peace, be Still!’”’ The choir. 
26. ‘‘The Good Shepherd"" ..... Parker 
27. ‘‘The Good Shepherd"’. . ... Dobson 
“The Ninety and Nine.” Miss Hearding. 
28. ‘Raising Jairus’ Daughter. . . . . Tissot 
« Come ye disconsolate.” The congregation. 
29, ‘‘ Raising the Widow's Son "’ . Tissot 


oung man, I say to thee, Arise.” 
The chorus, 
30. ‘‘ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,"’ 
« Break Thou the Bread of Life. ” The chorus. 
3t. “‘Jesus Walking onthe Sea’’. . . Doré 
“The Waves of Galilee. ” The chorus. 
32. ‘‘ The Transfiguration ' Beale 
“ Hear my ved Son.” " The choir.” 
33- ** Jesus at Bethany "’ . Tissot 
‘ Happy Homes.” Children’s chorus. 
34. ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer." 


Tissot’ 





Chant. By the choir. 
35, ‘The Jews Took up Stones to Cast 
i he ee ee . Tissot | 
Quartette. The choir. 
36. ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus "’ - . » Bida | 
** Lazarus, Come Forth!’ The choir. 
37: “The Prodigal Son"'(Departing) . . Doré 
38. ‘The Prodigal Son’ (Returning) . 


“The Penitent.” Mr. Mi er. 
39. ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children ’ 
. . Plockhorst 
“I Think When 1 Read that Sweet Story.” 
Miss Rommeiss. 
40. ‘‘ Zaccheus in the Sycomore Tree ’’ 
“Happy Homes. 


. Beale 
Children’s chorus. 


| to the eye. 





are often of a high order of excellence and 
great pains is taken to make them as attractive 
in appearance as the modern printer can 
make them, 

% 


A Primary Program 


The program which appeared in The Sun- 
day School Times last Eastertide was received 
with so much enthusiasm by Sunday-school 
superintendents, teachers, and entertainment 
committees, who kindly wrote me apprecia- 
tive words of delight for the suggestions 
given, that I venture to offer these friends 
another program which proved equally de- 
lightful and successful in our own school at 
Easter, 1906, hoping it may be of service to 
all interested who wish to emphasize to the 
pupils the true joy and spirit of the day. 

The decorations of the room were large 
branches of artificial apple-blossoms, these 
abounding everywhere, while realistic paper 
butterflies poised gracefully upon them, and 
others seemed to have lighted upon a large 
green screen back of the platform. In the 
center of this screen, in gilt lettering, was the 
word ** Alleluia.’”’? Above this, in arch form, 
were the words ‘‘ Christ is Risen.’’ In front 


| of the screen, to the left, stood the cradle, 


decorated with smilax, butterflies, and pink 
satin bows. 

In the foreground were palms and Easter 
lilies. The side walls were festooned with 
ground pine, apple-blossom twigs, and the 
banners of the various bands of the little 
ones. These, with their inspiring mottoes, 


added to the spirit of the exercises, while the | 


attractiveness of many colorings lent a charm 
Pink lily shades adorned the 


| electric bulbs, wreathed with smilax. 





41. ‘ Procession of Mount of Olives ’’ . Tissot 
42. ‘The Entry into Jerusalem "’ . Plockhorst 
43. ‘‘ Children’s Hosannas in the 
- Temple "’ «4 « Fissot 
“f The Palms.” Mr. Grosch. 
44. ‘‘Jerusalem”’ . . Selons 
45. “ Christ Weeping ‘Over Jerusalem ” Tissot | 
“Jerusalem.” Miss — i 
46. “‘The Last Supper”’ . West 
*« The Lord’s Supper.” * ‘The choir. 
47. ‘‘ Last Discourse of Our Lord Les 
Christ *’ ae Beale 


48. ‘‘The Comforter"’ . . Plockhofst 
** Let Not Your Heart be Troubled.” 
Miss Hearding and Miss Rommeiss. 
49. ‘Gethsemane "’ . Hofmann 
50. ‘*Could You Not Watch with Me 
One Hour?” 
“«*Tis Midnight and on Olive’s Brow.’ 
The chorus. 
51. ‘‘ Judas and with him a Great Multi- 
tude"’ . . Tissot 
52. ‘‘ Judas Betraying Jesus with a Kiss" T: issot 
53. ‘Christ before Pilate ’’ Hofmann 
“‘ Christ’s Betrayal.”’ Miss Edith Richelsen. 
54. ‘‘ The Judgment on Good Friday "’ . ‘lissot 
55. ‘‘Christ Leaving the Praetorium "’ . Doré 
“ He was on (from “ The Messiah ai 
Miss Rommeis. 


Paton 


oh. * Chetek O60 GAIPORe. se reise cs Eichens 
57- ‘The Night of the Crucifixion * . Doré 

‘« There is a Green Hill Far cous The chorus. 
58. ** The Guarded Ne ikiane+.-0 Se 
59. ‘‘He is Risen’ Beale 


“Christ Arose.” The chorus. 
60. ‘‘ Christ's Appearance to Mary ”’ 
+ 6 6 0’ 2 663 big oneal 
**« Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb.”’ Miss Rommeiss. 
61. ‘‘ The jourpey to Emmaus’ Hofmann 
“« They Walk and Talk Together.” 


62. ‘‘ Appearance to the Eleven "’ . Rembrandt 
“« Peace be Unte You.” ‘The chorus. 
es Christ’ s eee to Peter’. . . Raphael 
“«Feed My Sheep. » ‘The chorus. 
64. ‘‘The Ascension’’ , . Doré 
“ Hail, Mighty Victor.” The chorus. 


65. ‘‘ Cross and Crown 
Chorus, “‘ Where he leads me I will follow.’ 
Benediction. 


% 
Ready- Made Services 


Easter programs are published in great 
variety by denominational missionary boards, 
and regular music publishers. Announce- 
memts from the latter houses may be found 
in the advertising columns of the Times. 
Denominational service leaflets are often 
furnished without cost to those schools which 
promise to give their full offerings to mission- 
ary causes, and the others are furnished 
usually at five cents each, or $4 a hundred 
copies. These ready-made orders of service 


The chorus., 





* | reads from large 


The service was opened by the ringing of | 


the superintendent’s bell, while she repeated 
softly : 
‘* The Lord is in his temple holy, 
Let all the children silence keep. 
Let every head be bowed most lowly, 
And every eye be closed as tho’ in sleep."’ 


During this recitation every head in the room 


| was reverently bowed, and every eye. sup- | 


| posed to be closed. This was followed by 
the teachers and scholars rising and repeating 
the Creed. 

A little girl, with hands clasped and uplifted | 
eyes, sang a beautiful hymn, while teachers | 
and children joined in the chorus, The first 
verse is as follows : 


‘* Father above, thou God of love, 
To thee I give thanks that I live ; 
All thro’ the night till broad daylight, 
Thou hast kept me while I have slept."’ 


CHORUS 
‘** For this I plead, 
And all I need 
Through Christ, my Lord, 
The Son of God."’ 
—* Bright Jewels.” 


The offertory : Trio, ‘‘ Sweet Bells of Easter- 
tide’’ (three little girls). 

The birthday box : Little girl leads the school 
in the following prayer : 


**God in heaven, our loving Father, 
Many years by night and day, 
Has watched over this dear scholar 
While at sleep, at work and play. 
May his life be long and happy, 
May God have his heart's best love, 
And when life on earth is ended, 
May we meet in heaven above."’ 


_ Birthda hymn (by D. B. Turner) by school : 
-ord, bless the little children, wherever they | 
may be."’ 
Gloria, sung by teachers and scholars. 
Scripture ree (older girl, upon platform, 
ible resting upon a stand, 
from Matthew 28, entire chapter, followed by 
hymn, ‘' Christ the Lord is risen to-day at * 
i Recitation (girl), ‘‘ Sing to God, ‘tis Easter- 
a 


Song by school, ‘‘I am glad”’ : 


‘** From its icy fetters free, 
Sang the streamlet cheerily : 
‘I am glad, yes, I'm glad,’ 
All the sunny springtide day, 
Flowing thro’ the meadows gay, 
‘I am glad, yes, I'm glad.’ 


Recitation by little girl and response, ‘‘ Oh, 
Don’t You Know the Reason Why ?"’ 


** We hear earth's sweetest voices 
Awaking with the spring, 
And everything rejoices, 
Its Easter song to bring." 
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CHORUS 
‘Oh, don't you know the reason ? 
Yes, yes, we know it well! 
It is the Easter season ; 
. New life these voices tell. 


“* The violets seem singing, 
With voices low and sweet, 
Their humble message bringing 
In beauty at our feet. 


‘* We hear the brook’s glad chorus, 
From icy fetters 
And e’en the sunshine o'er us 
Seems murm' ring songs of glee. 


** The birds with joy are swinging 
' Where leaves and blossoms shine ; 
* New life ! new life !° they're singing, 
The blessed life divine.”’ 


I have given the verses in full that you 
may realize something of the joyous swing, 
especially the response in song by the school 
is most pleasing. The words are by E. H. 
Fuller, and are found in ** Easter Voices.”’ 


oom by school, ‘‘The Glad Easter Mes- 


‘* List to the message the flowers bring, 
Gently, gently, swaying : 
a the Saviour, is risen to-day,— 
isen to live and reign alway. 
This is the message the flowers bring, 
Gently, gently; swaying.’ 


Song, ‘ Lily Bells."’ 


‘* The lily-bells ring in the garden fair, 
To and fro, soft and low ; 
The violets peep from the grass to share 
The joy that the world doth know." 
CHORUS 
“* Swing, swing, lily- beils, swing. 
Whispering softly, ‘ Winter is past’ 
Ring, ring, joyfully ring, 
Glad resurrection has come at last."’ 


School rise and sing : 





—Frank Shepherd. 
Recitation (little girl), ‘Sing to God, ‘tis 
Easter day."’ 

Duet, ‘‘ When the little leaves come out "' 
little girls). 
clap hands. 

Cradle Roll, explanation, by little boy. 

Welcome to the babies, given by little girl. 

Address.to the cradle, given by little girl. 

Placing the names in cradle, little girl. 

Hymn, “Jesus, tender Shepherd,'’ sung by 
litdle girl. 

Prayer, by little-boy. 


(two 
While singing chorus the children | 


| children was a tiny girl appearing upon the | 
platform with a:big mother hen (calico) with | 
chicks on her back. 

The Doxology and distribution of flower- 
| ing plants to the children ended a delightful | 
program,—Afiss Martha Frances Rankin, 

| Ithaca, N. Y. 





No Mistake Here 


Discovery of a Proof-reader 


Even a proof-reader may make mis- 


tained all the time. 

It makes a lot of difference sometimes, 
just how a thing is read. 

This is the tale : 

‘* “No tea, and not one drop of coffee,’ 
ordered the doctor—and I rebelled. But 
alas, with nerves that saw, felt and 
heard things that were not, rebellion 
was useless. 

‘* With the greatest reluctance I gave 
up these lifelong companions, and drank 
milk, milk—until the very step of the 
milkman grew hateful. 

‘*My nerves were some better, but 
breakfast without some warm beverage 
| grew wearisome, and bid fair to be en- 
| tirely slighted. And with a brain that 
for nine hours daily must work hard, 





ing appetite was a serious proposition. 
‘*Then in despair, Postum was tried. 
| I had tasted it once and heartily disliked 
| the pale watery compound, but now, 


literally starving for a hot drink, I read | 


| and re-read the directions on the pack- 
| age with the critical eye of the proof- 
| reader, following them out to the letter, 
and lo! the rich brown liquid of the 
| advertisements. 

‘* Not one, but three cups disappeared, | 
and since then Postum has been my sole 
warm beverage, unfailingly refreshing | 
and helpful; both body and nerves testi- 
fying to its helpfulness _by new strength | 
and vigor.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich, Read the 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in 





pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason. 


Response in song by school : ] 


A feature that pleased the kindergarten | 


takes unless careful reading is main- | °%8T 


| ever demanding nourishment, the fail- | 


* 411g 


which saves 


you ® because 


of its Double 


Strength is 


|BENSDORP'S 














Easter Music 


Easter Glory By.cig res, ate. Gabrief’ New. 
The Easter Message Now. “Prics, Scents. 


Samples of these two new exercises mailed for 5 cents. 
Our catalog of Easter music, Pooks, anthems, solos, 
mailed free. Send your address. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 43-43 Bible House, N. Y. 


GIPSY SMITH’S MIssiox 


HYMNAL 











| Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPELSONGS - 


The newest Sacred Songs, oe famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used b y the Great English 
| Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
| 30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


| The Biglow & Main Co., New York or nage 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 


over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitery Communion Outfit Co. 
Seventh Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘THE GREAT CHURCH |1G HT 
iimensions LP. J’. - Yo 552 Pearl St., New York. 


THE. GENUINE MENEELY BFILS 








1 M A nes renned copper an 
he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Phd & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. 


Gye Suday School Fines 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
| 75 cents each, per year. 
| One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
| to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 














Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."" 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















Don’t Push 
The horse can draw the 


lead. without.belp, if you , 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 






~ 
















irease 


to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears ‘so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Axe Grease. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Incorporated 











—_— 





A Friend’s Tip 
70-Year-Old Man Not too Old to Accept 
a Food Pointer 


*« For the last twenty years,” writes a 
Maine man, ‘‘I’ve been troubled with | 
Dyspepsia and liver complaint, and have | 
tried about every known remedy without 
much in the way of results, until I took 
tip the food question. 

‘*A friend recommended Grape-Nuts | 


ously advanced. 


, Was never ich, and he never met any | 


‘| ** He had repudiated the idea of mak 


| | idea of the. obtaining a living, an object 
| of life," 


| an actor or. the -man who has a book to 
| sell, such 


} ought. 


| and: does, by God's loving: help, what he 


| failure. 
~ 
Death accordingly is not failure. It 
may be the best road to success. Byron 


food, after I liad taken all sorts of medi- | 


cines with only occasional, temporary 
relief. 


| ** They: never fail who die in a great cause, 


‘* This was about nine months ago, and | 


I- began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
with cream and-a little sugar. Since 
then I have had the food for at least one 
meal a day, usually for breakfast. 

** Words fail to express the benefit I 
received from the use of Grape-Nuts. 
My stomach is almost entirely free from 
pain, and my liver complaint is. about 
cured, I have gained flesh, sleep well, 
can eat nearly any kind of food except 


greasy, starchy things, and am strong | 
and healthy at the age of seventy years. | 


“If I can be the means of helping 


any poor mortal who has been troubled | 
with dyspepsia as I have been,’I am | 
willing to answer any letter enclosing | 


stamp.” 
Battle 


Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read the little 


book, ‘‘ The Road to-Wellville,” in pkgs. | 


** There's a Reason.’ 


_ The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, March 17, 1907. What is 
Success ? (Prov. 3 : 1-18). 





(Lesson for March 17). MARCH 2, 1907 





Business Cards For the Deaf 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Success is’ God's favor (Psa. 12: 
1-8), 

‘TuEs.—Success is character (Psa. 15 : 1-5). || 

» WED.— Measured at the end (Job 42: 4-17). || 

THURS.—The fear of God (Prov. 1 : 1-9). 

FR1.—Common sense and religion (Prov. 

: I-10). - 

SAT.—Keeping: commandments (Eccl. 8: 

1-9). 

















Mention men called successful who are fail- 
ures. 

Name some false standards of success. 

What was Christ's standard of greatness ? 


AKING money is not success. 
; Many men have made it, and are 
making it to-day, whose lives 
have been failures, and who have rec- | 
ognized that their lives were failures. | 
They. had money, and they had what | 
money could buy, but they did not have 
success. And other men who have 
always scorned money as an end in it- 
self, and have never possessed it, have 
achieved success. It is evident that 
money is not essential to success. 
% 

Professional advancement is not suc- 
cess. Becoming famous as a doctor, or 
lawyer, of preacher, may or may not 
accompany success, but it does not con- 
stitute success, Many men rise in their 
professions who are failures, and many | 
men who are: successes are not conspicu- 
é Frederick Dennison 
faurice made a success of’ life, but he | 


| 

| 
} 
| 
| 


great professional advancement. In- 
eed, as his son'says, from a young man 
ing 
professional’ advaneement,.or even the 


Notice, not ‘the object,” but 
‘* an object.” 
“% 

Fame is not success, not even popular 
and enduring. fame. , History records 
the names of the notorious as well as the 
conspicuous. . Some people think that 
success is to get themselves talked 
about and their names known. And for 


advertising probably pays 
financially, and. this is the success for 
which he is looking, but it is not real 
success,—that. is, there is no element of 
permanent, constructive service in it. 

“ 

Success is two things: character and 
service, —being and doing what we 
Whoever becomes, by God’s 
good. grace, what he ought in character, 


ought in sérviee, has made a complete 
success of life, and the degree of our 
attainment or shortcoming in this regard 
measures the degree of our success or 


has sung this: 


‘The block. may soak their gore ; 

Their limbs may sodden in the sun ; 

Their heads be strung to city gates and 
castle walls. 

But sti'! their spirit walks abroad. 

Though ears elapse and others share as 
‘dark a doom, - 

They but. augment the great and sweeping 
thoughts 

That overspread all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom.”’ 





The most successful people in the | 
world are mothers of whom the world | 
does not hear anything at all, and who | 
are not paid anything for their work. | 

< 

Paul never used the word ‘ success,” | 
and never sought the thing. He was | 
ambitious in all things to please Christ. 
That is the best success. 





200) ratcBtincsttracting Ryle, om atcrby risa | DEAS, Qerecdiny simples sasy™ pencent are or 
<1 . 1 . ’ ; 
, with sharp, clear eype: All'kinds of printing at : wt A oaay. 3 ple, sasy, pe P. OQ. frewer 
moderate prices. Hunter, 1524 Sansom Street, | 2618, Boston. ' 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Opportunities Polish 








BUTCHER'S Boston Polish is the best.finish made 
for floors and i ot *“— i 
.. Seni 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware, and House Furnishings.. The Butcher Polish 
Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, ~ : . 


$73,400 represents the annual salaries of positions now 
"Open. on our books. Free registration. ‘‘ No 

sition—no pay. Registration form ‘T sent on applica- 
tion. The Kinsley- ke Co., 245 Broadway; N. Y 


Poultry 


O you keep poultry? Buy Silver Wyandotte eggs 
D for aes Ay rag or Seno for 15. Grand cele, 
42 years of expert breeding. Also offer pullets and 
cockerels. Address, E. C. Wasmann, Maple Hill 
Poultry Farm, KYioxvilleé, Tenn. R. D. N 


Patent Lawyers 


VENTIONS needed to prevent wrecks and save 








Travel 


A TRAMP among the Alps, A Swiss, a professor in 

Oberlin College, familiar with Switzerland, will 
take a Tomy YY boys and young men for a tramp 
among the next summer. For particulars write 
to Professor F. Anderegg, Uberlin, Ohio. 


THE Art of Travel, by H. H. Powers. A practical 
discussion of the problems of European travel. 











IN 











labor. Write Mason Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent | 180 pp. Price, 20 cents. Bureau of University Travel. 
Lawyers, Box B, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1861. Book- | 38 Trinity Place, Boston. 
fet free. References acy: J. Muir, i wee 
in er, Wash., D.C.; Rev. E.B. Palmer}Phila., Pa. 
: 2 ee Of Interest to Women 
ea © “Stam o HINA PAINTERS should have a copy of our cata- 
Stamps C logue, which we will send on ronsipt. of 


a \poetal 
card mentioning The Sunday School Times. e can 
supply all materials: used in the Art. ‘The catalogue 
contains many valuable hints. The Fry Art Co., 1 
East 22d St., New York. 


STAMPS FREE. 100 “all different, foreign, free to 
_ all sending for large pricelist, and mentioning 

this paper.- Postage and ‘mailing, 3c. We buy. U.S. 

and foreign stamps. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 














rey ee coun ; are 
sz to ten times greater than many valued collate will yield.. The golden truth— 
‘A dollar saved is a dollar earned”—was never more emphatically emphasized. for the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
<a Saves 1.2 to 2.3 on Coal Bills 


The Underfeed Way is the MODERN FURNACE Way. 

All thé fire te on top. Smoke and Gases, wasted in 

other furnaces must pass the flame, are thus 

: consumed and sonverted into clean heat. Lowest 

grade slack coal, which would smoulder in other furnaces, will 

give as good heating results as highest grade anthracite, 
The difference in cost is YOURS. . 


Sle 


* Pyrtey M. HarwortHs, of Farmersburg, 

Oarry Township, for example, writes : : 

: “I like your furnace; have one in my house 

which isaliO.K. We heated 8 rooms all last 

Winter at an expense of $14.00 Thisis less 

than it takes to run one hot blast stove to 
heat two rooms. ’ 


i one of 
This is only 


Ind., Trustee of 


Foun VRER. Werte 
* giving name-of focal dealer with whom jos 
prefer to : 
‘THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
397.W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Dealere—Have you read our 1907 Proposition? Write for it, 


RECORY'S 


EEDS 











ERRYS 
prove their worth at harvest 
time. After over fifty yearsof 
success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywere. Your 
dealer selis them. 1907 Seed 


Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 



















All different, Corea, WANT ‘ii 
a 


PS s'cts. , 
STAMPS 2.5: AGENTS WANT! 





Virginia Farms and Homes | 50 
Free catalogue of splendid bargains. 


so per cent. List free. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & Co., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. | UNI 


ON STAMP CO., 








